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‘*The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeayour to throw down allthe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of Ouf spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Pros of the Week. 


\ EVER was there a press of business more im- 
‘ portant or more various than that which will 
‘fall with accumulated weight upon Lord Par- 
merston next week. There is the Emperor or 
tae Frenca to be provided with a state reception 
f cordial welcome, and a route for avoiding any 
unpleasant demonstrations that might salute him 
bythe way. There is the Congress at Vienna, 
whither a Droury pr Luvys has gone to make up 
for the deficient ‘representation of the Western 
Powers, where Turkey shows so strong a dis- 
position to call even her allies in question, and 
where Russia isso gratuitously obstinate. There 
is the Crimea with the disclosures of the armis- 








condition, With a war on hand threatening to 


is the War-Office bare of its chief, who lingers on 
the couch of gouty sickness. There is the 


Loan to arrange with “the City.” And there is the 
Houseof Commons about to reassemble with all 
the biekerings 


ings of all the factions, new combina- 


aad new difficulties in getting through public 
business without any Easter recess to break the 
‘strain, Here, certainly, is enough of business for 
one man ! 

Werdo not know how Ministers have been em- 
Ploying the recess to strengthen themselves 
fession and factare as little in harmony as the 
profession and fact of our great public. Then 

18 some mystery at head-quarters which we 
have yet to penetrate. The people of this country 
 Professing to be Christians kept Good Friday as a 
holiday, a first burst of spring festivity ; while 


ster Sunday, which should be the greatest 
- Aestival of . 
’ ath 













ae Christians. If a people professing pure 

tie, and comporting itself with so little 
» Métence to that creed, is governed by a Ministry 
acts are equally inconsistent with its pro- 

we may indeed anticipate some startling 
in Vienna, in the Crimea, and per- 
Seenes. There are reports to which 














tice, during which we have discovered that the | 
Bussians and their fortifications are in prime | 


increase to five-fold its present dimensions, there | 


‘Buliget to get ready, and the newly-announced | 
tions threatened against the Minister who was | 
actually nominated by the majority of the House, | 


the renewed labours of the week ; for pro- | 


the Church, fell comparatively flat upon | 


en attach little heed, of all sorts of 
3 The only evidence that we can | 


descry in support of these rumours lies in the 
excessively belligerent language ascribed to 
Ministers and their underlings. 

We must confess, however, that appearances in 
| the north-east of Europe as well as in the south- 
| east, run strongly against peace. The final in- 
| structions are still withheld from the Russian 
| plenipotentiaries. Now it is true that the real 

decision of peace lay with the Emperor Atex- 
ANDER. There are certain essentials to be con- 
ceded without which there can be no guarantee 
for peace ; and the only question was, whether in 
general terms he was prepared to make those es- 
sential concessions. Whence, then, these tedious 
deliberations? Evidently he has not yet made up 
his mind; and the nature of his position is such, 
that if he should continue in the same mood he 
will probably at the last moment send hasty in- 
structions telling the Plenipotentiaries to perse- 
| vere in a course that cannét terminate in peace. 
In the meanwhile the instructions given by 
| Turkey to her ambassador have been published. 
| The document, indeed, has not been formally 
authenticated, but there is no reason to doubt its 
authenticity. In these instructions the Turkish 
| Ambassador is told to guard the sovereignty and 
independence of the Porte against any encroach- 
ments through the administration of the Princi- 
palities, the regulation of the Dardanelles, or the 
security given for the Christian subjects. The 
Porte also demands that any project for the set- 
| tlement of the Four Points shall be submitted to 
| it, and discussed with the Allies before it is offered 
|to the acceptance of Russia; and in all cases the 
| Ambassador is to refer to his own Government. 
Turkey, therefore, gives no carte blanche to Con- 
| gress, and in some respects claims a place of consi- 
deration before Russia—all very properly ; but it 
| is very likely to exasperate the son of that Czar 
| who was so excessively irritated because the pro- 
| position of the Allied Powers in the first instance 
| was submitted to the Porte simultaneously with 
himself. 

We can then have no expectation that Russia 
will amend her position towards the other powers ; 
nor ostensibly has the position of any of those 
powers altered. Prussia is still coquetting through 
| diplomatic missions to Paris and by correspondence. 
| Saxony has through its ministers been throwing 
| out a hint to the German Governments, that they 
should exercise independence of Austria in the 
|control and use of the federal army; a new 








and therefore Russian, objects. Bavaria is said to 
have proposed to Austria that, satisfied with the 
concessions on the two first points, which concern 
her, she should proceed no further with the Wes- 
tern Powers, but be neutral as to the rest. And 
Austria, it has been reported, signified her aequi- 
escence in that proposal. But the report stands 
as absolutely without a shadow of evidence for its 
basis as any that have gone before. 

As to the French Government, it is contem- 
plating some new move, but as yet has given us 
no sign what that move is to be. The Emperor is 
preparing for his visit to this country in imperial 
magnificence, which is in itself an important | 
proceeding. He has also permitted the publica- 
tion in the Moniteur of a Memoir, explaining the 
progress of the War down to the present ‘point. 
Ostensibly, this Memoir has the appearance of a 
simple narrative, admitting many things, such as 
the part which the Emperor took in instructing 
his own generals for their course first of all in 
Turkey, and subsequently in the Crimea; the 
change of plans which took place from time to 
time, and the comparative failure of the expedi- 
tion. The Report, however, is almost as signifi- 
cant in its omissions as in its direct state- 
ments; and the true use to be made of it—the 
force and meaning of the whole representation and 
course of action in which it forms only a frag- 
mentary part—will not be understood until we 
have the diplomatic sequel already promised, and 
the course of action with which the Emperor 
may design to follow it up. It is recorded for 
a purpose; and we shall understand the purpose 
when we know its author’s mind. 

It is possible that the attention absorbed by the 
Imperial visit, the demand that it will make on 
the time of the officers of State, and the gene- 
rally distracted condition of the public mind, may 
stave off some of the questions that would other- 
wise encounter Ministers at the reopening of 
Parliament. Mr. Bouverte, who has been re- 
elected for Kilmarnock, after his appointment as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, might be 
asked to explain how it comes that, if, as he showed 
in the Scotch town, he so thoroughly understands 
the reasons for the bad working of our public de- 
partments, he should consent to take a place under 
Government without a thorough pulling down 
and reconstruction of the whole system? Lord 
PatmersTon pointed out that the system had 
broken down in those departments which are 





ruse by the ally of Prussia for securing Prussian, 


officered by the middle class. ‘The commissariat — 
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officers in the East call upon him, addressing | Tuesday, .after a diggraceful uproar, Mr. Wes- 


him through Lord Paxmure, to reconsider those |Tertox, who, we trust, 


finds Protestantism 


aspersions upon their body: but Lord Panmure | “ pay,” was ‘re-elected churchwarden, and a reso- 
himself is laid up with the gout; and the House | lution adopted, declering that Mr, Lippetx’s mode 
of Commons, if it be not distracted by the cere-|of condueting worship is “highly offensive.” 


monials and festivities of the week, will 


press for an answer, how ittis that the \ 


Scotch constituents who have appointed him Lord 
Rector of Aberdeen Unive , that he under- 
stands “ the reasongmthy” tion of.therday 
does so little to fié men for active life, since it 
overstrains their memory and clouds the develop- 
ment of their faculties. Notwithstanding his com- 
paratively little regard for Parliamentary appear- 
ances and the reserves which have beeome a of 
routine amongst public men, Mr. Layaxp is rising 
in the public estimation. At least the Ministers 
will have to consider how they are to deal not only 
with the individual Layarp, but with the increas- 
ing ¢lass in Parliament which herepresents. The 
question is the more urgent and difficult, since 
there are other oppositions in Parliament—that 
which gathers ro the Manchester nucleus,—the 
dissatiched Peelite:nucleus,—the Tory nucleus, old 
and new,—all of which threaten some fusion. We 
know but of one intramural diversion for the 
bother that is threatened for the reopening session : 
it would be to. arrange an entertainment within the 
walls of that theatre for the amusement and in- 
struetion of their French Majesties. Why not 
get up a sort of party-debate, with Mr. Disrarti 
for stage-manager, asa display of our institutions? 
Tt would be amusing, and would divert trouble- 
some attention from: real business. 

In: one Government have totally belied 
the accusations of their enemies and the inferences 
of their friends. Yesterday the CuaNnce.ior or 
THE Excnequer sent to the City a notification, 
inviting the Governor and Deputy-Governor of | 
the Bank of England to a conference with Lord | 
Pacmerston and the CHancettor or THE Excur- 
quer, in order to make preliminary arrangements 
for a loan. This settles one question—that 
Government, at all events, will not try to proceed 
on the principle of paying for everything out of 
the current taxes of the year. And so far it falls 
in with the dictates of common sense, and with 
the rumours of extended war. 

In another it seems possible that Ministers may 
modify the calculation of friends and foes: a de- 
putation has waited upon the Cuancetor or | 
tae Excwequer to dissuade him from the pro- 
posed measure on the newspaper stamp, and to 
substitute anew plan. This is a y stamp 
for newspapers, and a halfpenny stamped 
cover for a single postal transmission of un- 
stamped printed papers. There is no doubt that 
this would yield a great increase of revenue; and 
Mr. Epwarp Barnss’s representations to that 
es appeared ‘to have a strong effect on Sir 

znorGe Cornewa Lewis. 

The Cambridge University Reform Bill has ap- 
peared. Its general structure is the same as that 
of the Oxford bill—a reform of the University 
constitution, a power to colleges to reform them- 
selves by opening fellowships, &c., within a year, 
and a power to commissioners to reform them af- 
terwards, if they omit to reform themselves, 
There is also the same modicum of University ex- 
tension in the shape of private halls—which will 
probably be equally nugatory in both cases—and 
the same relaxation of tests up to the B.A. degree. 
The reform of ‘the University constitution, if we 
may trust the writer in the Zimes, is a blunder. 
The Caput Senatus is instead of the 
Board of Heads, whereas the Board of Heads is 
the real —— We must observe, however, that 
the Board of Heads at Cambridge has not a legal 
ace — ; pe at Oxford. 

ndependently is, the sed new governin 
body is bad, as being sauaanagh on-the * fasienal 
instead of the free system, the:heads and professors 
each nominating one-third of the members from 
among their own body, while the remaining third is 
nominated by the colleges in a certain cycle. When 
will people learn the commonest lessons of free- 





dom? The bill is brought in by the Lorn 
Cuancetxor, so that it will be first discussed in 
the Lords. 


The discord between the vestry and incumbent 
of St. Paal’s, Knightsbridge, has reached a climax 
this week, Last rday the churchwarden was 


rhaps | Where .is‘the Bishop? What a mockery must 
‘De- | epi 
artment is to get on withouttthe War Minister? | Ch 
Ir. Layarp, too, has been proving to his mew | and 


l authority be in this divinely Bstablished 
of England, when bishops can be braved, 
tors.and parishes quarrel at pleasure! 
law ealendar isuumcommonly full thiswreek 
of cases that »peculiarlyillustrate our social ‘life. 
Thereiis,ifor’ instance, ‘the judgment in thecease of 
Derpy versus Horwoop: a*procee@ffig instituted 
by the executors of the late Mr. Hopwoop to de. 
prive Captain Epwarp Hopwoop of certain rights 
which he claimed as the successor of his late father, 
contrary to the claim of the captain’s brothers 
anil sisters. ‘There is nothing unusual in the ease, 
and the evidence intended to make out the claims 
of the executors for the family on the one side, 
and of the eldest son on the other, disclosed a 
state of family feud of the most discreditable kind. 
We see brother scheming against brother, sister 
getting up scenes against sister, and the poor old 
gentleman—all the while with faculties declining 
—made the sport and tool of one side against the 
other. As the world faded from his eyes, he saw 
his children quarrelling for hissuccession, and that 
was the last spectacle he enjoyed of his earthly 
home. 

The case of Mrs. Ramssornam has less moral 
significance. The lady is the wife of a physician 
of some eminence, and she was detected taking 
goods, which she had not purchased, from the 
counter of a linendraper. Attention had al- 
ready been ealled to her movements by pre- 
vious occurrences. It is explained that she 
was in a state of health which renders women 
liable to unaccountable wishes and excitements, 
and the jury was equally divided upon the point 
whether she was morally guilty or not. The re- 
sult of the trial was, that the jury were “ discharged 
by consent,” which amounts to no judgment, and 
the case falls through. Everybody is satisfied to 
see the unhappy lady released from accountability ; 
but the question still remains—are such aberra- 
tions shetiier only to the classes well-to-do? or, 
does it not happen sometimes, that there might be 
reasons for disbelieving moral culpability, al- 
though the garb of poverty lends an air of neces- 
sity to the act of purloining ? 

A much more painful case has occurred, in the 
conduct of Miss Emre Gorpon, a young lady 
well connected, who has outraged her country 
neighbours by most offensive eccentricities. But 
this case we have abstained from noticing, because 
we hold that it ought never to have been made 
public. We happes to know that this unhappy 
young lady has already been under that guardian- 
ship from which, it seems, she was prematurely 
removed. 

As we rise again in the social scale, the illustra- 
tions of life become somewhat blacker. Mr. 
Ernest Firzroy, a young gentleman of fortune, 
who will have 20,000/. in June next, and who has 
distinguished himself amongst the sect of the 
restoration, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, has 
been tried and convicted at Chichester of issuing 
forged cheques. 

And the Honourable Francis Viturers, fourth 
son of the Earl of Jersey, Member for Rochester, 
and Steward of the Jockey Club, has suddenly 
disappeared, leaving liabilities to the extent of 
100,000/. He was last seen, we believe, osten- 
sibly following the hounds; but the bailiffs have 
found it practically impossible to follow him. 
Others follow him in a certain sense. It is said 
that there are many distinguished persons, with 
or without titles, who will be dragged in by his 
sudden default. 


THE WAR. 


Ir is almost a misnomer, this week, to have any such 
heading as “The War” at all. Since the fight on 
the 22nd, a languor seems to have fallen on both 
sides—that is to say, as far as regards actual hostili- 
ties; but the Russians continue their energetic mea- 
sures of defence, and we continue our preparations 
for opening fire, though, up to the last advices, that 
long talked-of event had not been initiated. The 
Russians still keep possession of their three rifle-pits ; 
and they have dug four more, and have begun con- 
necting them with each other by artificial works. 
The Times correspondent says, “ Every look at the 
rifle-pits satisfies me that the Russians mean them as 
rudiments of advanced works against us, and that 








compelled to poten the pagan rites 
ween by incam and his curates, in 
onour apparently of the Queen of Flowers. On 


they are likely to prove very troublesome. The 











Mamelon is a most serious ingredient in cale 
theChamees of an assault. The works oe the 
if are also ~wery dangerous. The Russians 
oe Los te arm them with heavy guns, 
their'firewwillyprove, I fear, extremely Py i 
The weather has become hot and 5 Aa 
with hurrieanesat night; but disease hes noe a 
disappeared. @he 79th Regiment continues tae 
severely; (the men die at the rate of two a bgp 
ome humdred have died within a month, uM 
however, has diminished. Dr. Gavin, of the ll: 
Commission, ‘sas arrived, and complains, itt ad 
that’he cannot find anyvef the authorities whom he 
wants. (Dr. Sutherland, “having caught the fever a 
Scutari, has gone to Smyrnatto recruit himself, baal! 
railroad doesnot seem to have worked well: and the 
waggons of matériel appear still to lag and halt 
the way. We read also of the arrival of 289 

of the continuation of the “races;” of a little 
among the Croats; of a fire on board a ship in the 
harbour, which is supposed to have arisen from the 
drunkenness of some of the crew, but which wag ; 
tinguished; = of a rumoured i of the 

army at Perekop, accompanied by ‘the m ; 
general, and of some officers:who were mations 
men southwards. 
It now appears ‘that our loss in the affair of the 
22nd was not one hundred, as at first supposed, but 
only a little above fifty. There is no doubt, hoy. 
ever, that the losses of the Russians and ofthe French 
were larger. 

From Eupatoria, we hear of no inrportantiaetion, 
An oceasional reconnaissance, a few light skirmithes, 
and the routine operations of an invading-army, form 
the sum. of our news.from that quarter. A reconagis. 
sance which took place on the 23rd of March would 
probably, says a Vienna paper, have becomea general 
engagement, had not Prince Gortschakoff given ondes 
to retreat; but, at any rate, whatever the probabil. 
ties, it came to nothing. It is reported, 

that Omar Pacha occupies two villages halfa 

from Eupatoria, and that he is enlarging the cine 
of the fortifications for 50,000 men. 

The annexed account of the armistice on the 24h 
for the purpose of burying the dead on both sides 
will be read with a deep and pathetic interest, Its 
one of the most striking episodes of ‘the war; aml 
makes us involuntarily reflect upon thedreary mistake 
of all war (unavoidable as it may be, and has been 
this instance), when we see men, so prone to got 
fellowship and mutual service, i ; 
necessities of their position to become mutual mur 
derers. One hour, courteous conversation and 
the next, the fierce eye-glare and clenched teeth 
deadly combat. 

THE ARMISTICE OF TWO HOURS. 

“ Early on. Saturday morning (the 24th ult.) afagd 
truce was sent in by the Allies with a proposition to fi 
Russians for an armistice to bury the dead, which we 
lying in numbers—five or six Russians to-every!Frend 
man and Englishman—in front of the Round Tower ad 
Mamelon, and, after some delay, an answer in the fim | 
tive was returned, and it was arranged ‘that twolomn 
should be granted for collecting and carrying awaytt 
dead on both sides. All the ravines Jeading to 
front trenches were crowded with officers hastening @ 
horse and foot down to the scene of so much hard figit 
ing. The crests of the hills and the slopes imfroitd 
the batteries were covered with men, and they dotied.te 
deadly interval between the batteries which had beat 
fore occupied alone by thousands of tons of shot wat 
fragments of shell discharged by French, Englith a 
Russians during this protracted siege. The day 
beautifully bright and warm. White flags waved gaily 
in the faint spring breeze above the embrasures of a 
batteries, and from the Round Tower and’Mamelon. Xa 
a soul had been visible in front of the lines amiss 
before the emblems of peace were run up the ate 
stafis; and a sullen gun from the Mamelon and s tas 
of smoke from Gordon’s batteries had but a short tint 
previously heralded the armistice. The instanttie 
were hoisted, friend and foe swarmed out of the emir 
sures. The Riflemen of the Allies and of the 
from their lairs in the rifle-pits, and saunt ‘a 
each other to behold their grim handiwork. The 
of the space between the ~e lines and our 
filled with groups of unarmed soldiery. 

Within afew hundzed yards of the Mamelon thea 
was strange beyond description. French, de 
Russian officers were walking about, saluting each 
courteously as they passed, and occasionally 
img into conversation; and 
little civilities, such as offering and 
lights, was going on in each little group. 
Russian officers were evidently men of 
breeding. Their polished manners 
ably with their plain and rather coarse clothing. 
wore, with few exceptions, the invariable long shy, 
over their uniforms. ‘The French officers were 
grande tenue, and offered a striking contrast 
our own officers, who were dressed ada 
wore uncouth head-dresses, catskin coats, 
script paletots. The Russians were rather 
reserved ; but they seemed to fraternise’ 
better than with ourselves, and the men 
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ile 
whowere down towards the front. Whi 

civility ing on werwere walking among 
wl over es teinnd ground, covered with evi- 


of clothing, straps and 
1 ell, little pools of clotted bleed, shot— 
shattered gabions and sandbags, were 

us on every side; and through the midst 
stalked a solemn precession of soldiers 
comrades to their long home. I 
~seven litters borne past me in fifteen 
filled-with»a dead enemy. The contor- 
of the slain were horrible, and recalled the memo- 
the fields of Alma and Inkerman. The Russians 
to teeat their dead with great respect. 
et saw were white-faced and seemed ill-fed, 
of them had powerful frames, square 


shoulders. and broad chests. All their dead who fell 
githin and mear our lines were stripped of beets and 


The cleanliness of their feet, and, in most 
coarse linen shirts, was: remarkable. 

midst of all this stern evidence of war, a cer- 
amount of lively conversation began to spring up, 
the Russian officers indulged in a little badi- 


Hal 


~~ s in to take the: place ;’ others, ‘ when we thought 


lent ity we had of getting a good look at Sebas- 
topol, a8 the chance of a nearer view, except on similar 
occasions, was not in their opinion very probable. 
officer asked a private confidentially, in English, how 
many men we sent into the trenches? ‘ Begorra, only 
awake covering party of 10,000, was 

. The officer laughed, and turned away. 
SE esslan with a litter stopped by a dead 
body, and put it into the litter. He looked round 
fora comrade tohelp him. A Zouave at once advanced 
with mach grace, and lifted it, to the infinite amusement 
of the bystanders ; but the joke was not long-lived, as a 
Russian brusquely came up, and helped to carry off his 


dead comrade. In the town we could see large bodies of 


soldiery in.the streets, assembled at the corners and in 
the ic places. Probably they were ordered out to 
make a show of their strength. The Russians denied 
that Prince Menschikoff was dead; but they admitted 
that Admiral Isturmin was killed. 

“Owing to some misunderstanding or other, a little 
fusillade began among the riflemen on the left during 
the armistice, and disturbed our attention for a moment, 
but it wassoon terminated. General Bosquet and several 
officers of rank of the allied army visited the trenches 
during the armistice, and staff officers were present on 
both sides to see that the men did not go out of bounds. 
The armistice was over about three o'clock. Scarcely 
had the white flag disappeared behind the parapet of the 
Mamelon before a round shot from the Sailors’ Battery 
went slap through one of the embrasures of the Russian 
work, and dashed up a great pillar of earth inside. The 
Russians at once replied, and the noise of cannon soon 
re-echoed through the ravines.” — Times Correspondent. 


' A GOOD SHOT. 

“ Asplendid shot was made by the Naval Brigade from 
their . The Russians had mounted a piece 
of 70 lb. in the Mamelon, and on Sunday they directed 
shot and shell from it—now against Gordon’s Battery, 
and now on the French. We generally shut them up, 
however, in a short time. On Monday morning they 
began again, and the officer in charge of the battery sent 
up to know what he was to do with the gun. The 
aaswer was, “Fight it.” Our 68 was laid; and the 
Very first shot went right through the embrasure, and 
mashed the Russian gun to pieces, to our intense satis- 
faction, This balances our account for the dainage done 
to one of our 32-pounders, and to a heavier piece by 
the Russian fixe within the last few days.” —Jdem. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


“ ° 
We are keeping up a steady fire on the town and its 





The | 


of:them asked our officers ‘when we were | 


One } 





| hours.” 
| we talk of “ positive certainties” before the fact. 





ment of Lieut. Stopford, R.E.”—Aforning Post Corre- 
ent. 

The-same writer-seys' thatthe English:army now 
falls little short of 30,600 men; ‘but he admits that 
deaths from low feverare still frequent. 

STATE OF THE FORTIFICATIONS AND TOWN’ OF 
SEBASTOPOL. 

“T was enabled (@uring the truce) to get within a 
very reasonable distance of the Malakhoff Tower, and 
certainly was much struck by the number, strength, and 
solidity of the earthworks round it. All of them seemed 
in beautiful repair, and more like the permanent defences 


| of a regular fortress than the mere efforts of a sudden 


emergency. In front was a deep ditch, with strong 
chevaux de frise of rough-pointed timber at the other 
side ; while above, from the edge of the fosse to the slope 
of the battery, were pointed’stakes about three feet high, 
set so closely in the earth as to appear at.a little distance 
like a dark band all round the work. But with such a 
commanding point as the Mamelon once in our posses- 


|} sion, the whole of these stockades:anid the batteries be- 


hind them could besdestroyed in a single day. 

“On the left of Malakhoff, but. projecting one hnndred 
yards in advance of it, was the Redan. This is now oneof 
the most tremendous of all the Russian works. Its three 


~— enlated th 1 | sides have double tiers of guns; there being in this bat- 
of going away.’ e congratulated us upon the excel- | 


tery alone, it is calculated, not less than 250 pieces of 
ordnance, some of them of the very heaviest calibre used 
in warfare. ‘This work, like Malakhoff, is also defended 
by a broad deep ditch, with chevaux de frise, but with- 


| out stakes, on the slope of the parapet. 


“From between these batteries a most admirable 
view could be had right down into the town behind 
them. Even with the naked eye everything could be 
seen quite distinctly; but, with a good glass, a minute 
examination of every house could be made. The most 
minute examination which I could make failed to show 
me that we had inflicted any injury worth speaking of 
in the town. The little hats of the Turkish and Tartar 
population outside the walls are destroyed. The hand- 
some town inside the walls is, as a town, uninjured. A 
barrack and a few warehouses nearest to the walls are 
much perforated, and the roofs nearly gone; but this is 
all. The large public buildings, the barracks, churches, 
and rows of splendid houses show no mark of injury of 
any kind. As I looked at some of the best streets, I 


|) could hardly persuade myself that I was not gazing at 


some of the better parts of Bath or Brighton, so white, 
regular, and handsome was their appearance. Very few 
persons were in the streets ; probably I did not see more 
than thirty or forty in all, and, of this small number, at 
least two-thirds were soldiers. I sawno women of any 
class. A good many boats were busy about the har- 
bour, and many people seemed at work on shore, a little 
above the water's edge on the north, where numbers of 
carts and arabas were passing to and fro; but beyond 
these signs of life there seemed nethimg doing. The 
town itself appeared almost entirely deserted.”—Morn- 
ing Herald Correspondent. 

Under the date of March the 26th, this.writer says 
he believes we shall open fire in another week at the 
latest. He adds: “It is a matter of positive certainty 
that, if the allied commanders wish it, the whole 
town could be utterly destroyed in twenty-four 
It may be so; but we must be careful how 


GENERAL CANROBERT’S ACCOUNT OF THE SORTIF. ON 
THE 22ND. 

General Canrobert, in his despatch dated March 
23, says:— 

“About 11 o’elock at night, the enemy attempted a 
general sortie on this side, in-which he appears to have 
employed no less than fifteen battalions, stated by the 
Russian prisoners to be each one thousand strong. These 
troops, divided into two columns, advanced in a body, 
and with savage howlings attacked the head of the road- 
way we have formed im front of our parallel for reaching 


y, night and day, from the two sea | the ambuscades previously occupied by the enemy, am- 


service mortars in front of the picket-house. The enemy | buscades which it is our imtention to connect strongly 


has good work to put the fires out caused by the shells 
from these ; but.as the town is built of stone so 
this is accomplished without any great difficulty. 
(wi advanced works extend to within a few yards 
eae at White Tower; so we must soon do 
tplace. Our field 9-pounder pieces 
pele Ene trench do good work, oa very often 
have ‘been ussian riflemen to leave their pits; they 
found to answer extremely well. A good 
pos hang under the impression that the garrison is not 
ing 9 cbs g Tepresented to be ; their reasons for think- 
ide the Many marchings and relievings of troops 
ane town. The force inside, and kept there, we 
be a kind of foreign legion—Albanians and 

“y i €ven some Irishmen. 
am able to tell you that the electric 


Brown's quarters. We have now Balaklava 
quarters, and our ex: 
Within a minute's call. 
a to the trenches by means of 
the Se nape in the batteries, 

in front of the Light 


“quarters and very close to Sir George 


a semaphore, which 


| vigour and. composure. 
with one on the top of 
Division, and messages | where it threw itself valiantly upon the enemy, who, 
Occupying five mi to the eleetric—the entire process not | being himself exposed, suffered considerable 

© minutes. The whole is under the manage- | 


one with another, so as to make of them a place d'armes. 
Repulsed three times, amd three times led back by their 


| officers, the Russians were compelled to abandon their 


plan of occupying this point, which was defended by 
some companies of the 3rd regiment of Zouaves, under 


|the command of Lieut.-Colonel Banon. The -eombat 
| there was obstinate, and has cost us dear, but ‘has in- 
| flieted on the enemy losses far greater than ours, and 
| proportiemed to the masses he brought up. 


The efforts of the enemy, who could only pull down 


the still empty gabions, at this spot, being without 
| effect, were next directed against the left of our parallel, 
| towards the ravine of Karabeinia, where he was warmly 


received by a fire of musketry, and was unable to pene- 
trate. He then suddenly threw himself upon the right 


wires are | of the English parallel, contrived to cross the works, 
| and found himself in the rear of our left, which for an 
head- | instant was exposed to a murderous fire in reverse. 
treme right, all linked together |General Autemarre, who commanded im the trench, 

The communication will even be | made 


the necessary dispositions with his accustomed 
The 4th battalion of Infantry 
Chasseurs, coming up to assist, was.sent into the ravine, 


less, and 
was repulsed to. return.mo more. ....... 





“ This of the besieged has differed com- 
pletely: from all those which he has 
against our works. In order to insure 

the-strength of the 


bination uncommonty well devised for obtain- 
ing'{a great result. ‘The importance ef this failure:on 
the part:of ‘the ‘ought to be estimated by:the 


DESPATCH FROM LORD RAGLAN, 
My Lord,—Adverting to my despatch of the 24th 
inst., I do myself the honour to state that.the following 


have already submitted to your Lordship :—Major the 
Hon. James Lyon Browne, of the 21st Regiment, brother 
of the Hon. Captain 


prisoner, 

wounded, and that Lieutenant- Colonel :Kelly, of 
the 34th Regiment, who also fell into \the enemy's 
hands, is not severely wounded, though he received 
some injury both in his head amd hand. .Major- 
General Eyre, the General Officer of thertrenches, highly 
eulogises the dispesitions of Lieutenant-Colonel .Kelly, 
and laments the less of.his services. The 

also speaks in the warmest terms. of the conduet of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tylden, Royal Engineers, who -re- 
ceived a contusion, which, however, I am glad:to be able 
to assure your Lordship does not incapacitate him fram 
continuing those exertions and displaying those qualities 
which render him so valuable an officer. There-was:a 
suspension of hostilities for about three hours on Satur- 
day for the purpose of burying those who had fallem in 
the late encounters, and it wasevident from the.numbers 
of bodies of the enemy, and of the French, to whom the 
last sad offices had to be paid, that the less-sustaimed both 
by the French and the Russians had been very «severe, 
particularly that of the latter. Some.French, too, were 
found lying close to the Mamelon,—a proof that their 
gallant spirit had_carried them up to the enemy’s in- 
trenchments. Nothing of importance has since occurred. 
The siege operations continue to progress, and during 
the last two nights the interraption from the fire of the 
enemy has been inconsiderable. Theenemy-are very as- 
siduous in the improvement of their defences-and in the 
establishment ofa trench in the'front of the Mamélon, 
towards which our ally is advancing ‘by serpentine sap. 
The weather continues very fine, and the appearance and 
health of'the troops are manifestly improving. Dr. 
Gavin, of the Sanitary Commission, and’ Mr. Rawlinson, 
Civil Engimeer, have arrived, and.are applying 
themselves to the diseharge of the duties they have 
undertaken to perform; and I will take ‘eare that they 
receive every assistance it may be in my power to afferd 
thew. The Himalaya has arrived, and has been dis- 
embarking her horses yesterday and this day in Casateh- 
bay. Simce writing the above, I have received the 
official report that Captain A. E. Hill, of the 89th Regi- 
ment, was severely wounded and taken prisoner last 
night while posting his sentries in front of the advanced 
trench on our extreme left. 

I have, &e., 


RAGLan. 
The Lord Panmure, &c. 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 
Trae Sea or Azor anp THE Russian 
MENTs.—“ A Hertfordshire Incumbent” -writes to the 
Times as follows :—‘ The natural highway from Central 
Russia is the Volga, down as low as‘ Dubovka, where the 


masts, are conveyed by jand carriage'to | 
onthe Don, and thenee by water'to Taganrog. By this 
route, troops, stores, and all the applianees of war, 
be moved at almost every season of the year. The 
enormous amount of traffic on ‘the 

winter, may be estimated from “the 
Pallas, that, in the-yearvhe passed 


16,900 eme-horse sledges 
previous autumn, before river frozen 
enough to allow them at once to proceed onwards 
out risk. I entertain little doubt 


F 


some part ef'the eastern coast of the i 
means.can be adepted by the Allies for speak 
week im May.” 
tothe shallowness of the straits, it would behw 
di@valt matter to send'a flotilla into the sea in 
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Rear -Apmirat Penaup is announced in the 
Moniteur as the commander of the French naval division 
in the Baltic. ou 

Tue Women LEAVING SEBASTOPOL.—The Military 
Gazette of Vienna contains a letter from Sebastopol, 
which states that General Osten-Sacken, on the 18th 
ult., published an order of the day enjoining all women 
to quit the town at once. The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
taking into consideration that a great number of these 
women possess nothing in the world, has been pleased to 
accord from his privy purse 100 roubles to each woman 
having a family, to enable her to remove, and from 20 
roubles to 50 roubles to each unmarried woman, ac- 
cording as the case might seem to require (the rouble is 
a little over 4f.). It was supposed that this order was 
given in anticipation of active hostilities being on the 
point of being resumed. 

Russtan War Contrisutions.—For the second 
time, the clergy of the convent of St. Sergius, near 
Moscow (which passes for one of the richest convents in 
Russia), have presented a sum of money to the Emperor 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, their gift on this 
occasion amounting to nearly a million francs. ; 

Tae SarpIn1AN ConTINGENT.—The Genoa Corriere 
Mercantile of the 6th instant announces the arrival in 
that port, on the 5th, of the English steamers Charity, 
of 1007 tons, and Cleopatra, of 1019 tons, with several 
sailing transports. Those vessels formed part of the 
flotilla which is to convey the Piedmontese troops to the 
East. The Military Gazette states that the expeditionary 
corps is to remain pro tempore at Constantinople, with 
the French Imperial Guard. This is to be the army of 
reserve of the Allies, 

Tue Rvusstan Army or THE Norta.—A letter 
from Hamburg in the Indépendance Belge asserts that 
the Allies will find in Finland 100,000 Russian troops, 
under the command of General de Berg, ready to oppose 
them, and that a force still more considerable will 
operate, under the command of General Sievers, against 
any attempt at disembarkation at Courland and 
Livonia. Statements such as these, however, must be 
received with caution. 

GovERNMENT PARSIMONIOUSNESS.—The engineer 
officers have complained that the fusees employed have 
in many instances been so old as not to be depended 
upon. Some, it is stated, have been dated as far back 
as 1803, since which time they have been lying in store 
at Malta or elsewhere.—Daily News Correspondent. 





THE FRENCH OFFICIAL EXPLANATIONS 

OF THE EASTERN EXPEDITION. 
A very important article appears in the Moniteur 
of Wednesday. It is, in fact, an official revelation of 
the secret plans and motives of the French Emperor 
in connexion with the war. The document is very 
long; but we subjoin the most important points. The 
writer thus summarises the chief perplexities which 
he undertakes to explain :— 


‘‘In what manner was the Eastern Expedition con- 
ceived? What are the expectations and the data that 
dictated its plan? What are the causes that modi- 
fied it? Why was the Anglo French army landed in 
the Crimea instead of acting on the Danube and making 
a campaign in Bessarabia? How must we explain the 
long resistance of the besieged in presence of the ardour 
and heroism of the besiegers ?” 

Then follow the written instructions which the Em- 
peror gave to Marshal St. Arnaud. They are con- 
tained in the annexed document :— 

“In placing you, Marshal, at the head of a French 
army, about to fight at more than six hundred leagues 
from its native land, my first recommendation to you is 
to bestow the greatest care on the health of the troops, 
to spare them as much as possible, and not to come to an 
engagement unless you have made sure of two-thirds at 
least of the favourable chances. 

“The peninsula of Gallipoli has been selected as the 
chief place of debarkation, b it is intended to be, 
as a strategical point, the basis of our operations—that 
is to say, the ‘ place d’armes,’ where we can place our 
dépéts, ambulances, and provisions, and whence we can 
easily advance or re-embark. That will not prevent 
you on your arrival from stationing, if you deem it ad- 
visable, one or two divisions in the barracks either to the 
west of Constantinople or else at Scutari. 

“So long as you are not in the presence of the enemy, 
the dislocation of your forces will be of small moment, 
aud the presence of your troops at Constantinople may 
produce a good moral effect; but if, by chance, after 
advancing on the Balkans, you should be constrained to 
beat a retreat, it would be far more advantageous to re- 
gain the coast of Gallipoli than that of Constantinople, 
for the Russians would never venture from Adrianople to 
Constantinople, leaving as they would on their right a 
choice army of 60,000 men. If, nevertheless, there 
should be a wish to fortify the line of Karassu in front of 
Constantinople, it should only be done with the intention 
of allowing it to be defended by the Turks alone, since, I 
repeat it, our position will be more independent, more 
formidable, by being on the flanks of the Russian army, 
than by being blocked up in the peninsula of Thrace. 

“This first point established, and the Anglo-French 
army once united on the shores of the Sea of Marm@a, 








you will have to come to an understanding with Omar | 


Pacha and Lord Raglan respecting the adoption of one of 


the three following plans: 1. Either to march and meet | 
the Russians on the Balkans. 2. Or to seize the Crimea. | 


3. Or to land, say at Odessa, or at any other spot on the 
Russian coast of the Black Sea. 


“In the first case, Varna seems to me the important | next place, our army, once established on the 
point for occupation. The infantry might go to it by | use it as a proper base of operations. Jf we 
In | 
no case ought the army ever to remove too far from | 


sea, and the cavalry more easily perhaps by land. 


the Black Sea, in order that it may have its communi- 
cations constantly open with the fleet. In the second 
case, the one concerning the occupation of the Crimea, 
it is necessary above all things to be sure of the 
landing-place, in order that the disembarkation may be 
effected at a distance from the enemy, and that this 
place may be capable of being fortified quickly, so that 
it may serve as a support in case of a retreat. The 
capture of Sebastopol ought not to be attempted 
unless you are provided with at least half a battering 
train and a great many sacks of earth. When you ap- 
proach that place do not neglect to seize Balaklava, a 
small port situate four leagues to the south of Sebas- 
topol, by means of which communication may be easily 
kept up with the fleet during the continuance of the siege. 
In the third case, that in which an enterprise should be 
resolved on in concert with the admirals against Odessa, 
my principal advice is, never to divide your army, but 
always to march with all your troops united; for a com- 
pact mass of 40,000 men is always an imposing force ; 
broken, it is worth nothing. If, however, you are 
obliged to divide your army, make arrangements for re- 
uniting it on some spot in twenty-four hours. Ifon the 
march it forms several columns, fix upon a point of re- 
union sufficiently distant from the enemy to prevent any 
column being attacked singly. If you repulse the Rus- 
sians, proceed no farther than the Danube, unless the 
Austrians join in the movement. As a general rule, 
every movement ought to be concerted with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the English army. It is only on 
certain exceptional occasions, as when the safety of the 
army is concerned, that you should act on your own sole 
decision. 

“Marshal, I have full confidence in you; I am con- 
vinced that you will remain faithful to these instructions, 
and that you will bring fresh glory to our eagles.” 

The writer in the Moniteur then defends these 
instructions seriatim. He says that Gallipoli was 
selected as the point of debarkation because it is 
easily defended, and readily provisioned through the 
Sea of Marmora and the Thracian Gulf. A further 
consideration is thus stated: 

“At the period the expedition was about to leave, 
that is to say in April, 1854, inquiries were anxiously 
made whether ofr military forces would arrive in time 
to cover Constantinople. A defensive war then appeared 
much more likely than an offensive one. Had the Turks 
lost a single battle on the Danube, the Russians would 
have been able to reach the Balkan in three days’ march, 
and would have had the road to Constantinople open 
to them. The occupation of Gallipoli entirely covered 
that capital. The two allied Governments were fully 
alive to the fact, that, even had a Russian army entered 
Adrianople, it would not have been able to advance upon 
Constantinople, leaving an army of 60,000 English and 
French on its right flank; and this foresight is to be 
found in fhe instructions of the Emperor.” — 

When, however, the allied armies landed in the 
Crimea, “the scene began to be changed;” the ad- 
vance of the Russians was broken by the defence of 
Silistria ; and the French and English generals 
thought they should be able to arrive “in time to 
save Silistria,” or at any rate to hold the Balkans, 
“having, as it were, the two wings of their army 
protected by the fortresses of Schumla and Varna.” 
It is added that, “if the Russians had taken Silistria, 
the fall of which was announced as inevitable in the 
reports of Omar Pacha, the fate of the Ottoman 
Empire might have depended upon one general en- 
gagement.” The writer then says that, upon the 
retreat of the Russians, it would have been madness 
for the Allies to pursue, as the state of the country 





Ee 


Theodosia, called Kaffa now. 

objectionable, as being forty jo y a however, jg 
but it offers great advantages. In the first i 
bay is large and safe. The ships of the Place, the 
there in perfect safety ; and the same remark are 
the barques which bring supplies to the army. i 
Spot, may 


the extreme east of the Crimea, we can repel z 
reinforcements coming by the way of the Sea cas 


and the Caucasus. We make our wa 

the centre of the country, at the same time tet ee 
its resources at our command. We take pet 
Simpheropol, the strategical centre of the pen} a 
have the road open to Sebastopol, on which, powaal 
there will be a great battle. In the event of bege 
against us, we nfay retreat upon Kaffa, and being 
compromised. If it is in our favour, we coating i 
Sebastopol, and by investing it completely we 
compel it to surrender in a tolerably short interval: 
Unluckily this advice was not taken. 
generals-in-chief had not sufficient troops to * 
this long journey in the Crimea, or whether they 
pected a speedier result from a bold and une - 
de main, they resolved, as is now well known, to teat 
some few leagues distant from Sebastopol.” . 

Subsequent events are then briefly touched 
the writer adds: —“ The consequence of reteting 
towards the south was to give up the northern 
heights—in other words, to abandon the idea of in- 
vesting the fortification. The Anglo-French army, 
in fact, ae ~ a numerous to invest the 
place completely.” 1e possibility of an ; 
thus alluded to :— . . 

“When the Anglo-French army arrived before Se. 
bastopol, perhaps it was practicable to an 
assault; but such an enterprise would have been some. 
what adventurous, inasmuch as the allied forces had not 
sufficient artillery to silence that of the enemy. Doub. 
less, nothing was impossible to an Anglo-French amy, 
composed of generals and soldiers such as those why 
for the last six months have manifested their character in 
the perils, fatigues, and sufferings of this long siege ; but 
nothing short of success could have justified a coup» 
audacious. The responsibility of d imposes pra- 
dence before all things ; and prudence prescribed to the 
generals-in-chief not to deliver the assault with an army of 
50,000 men at most, placed on a rock, wanting artillery, 
ammunition, reserves—not having its rear secured by a- 
trenchments in case of a check, and having no refuge 
but its ships. That would have been to risk the fortune 
and the fate of the expedition, and nothing should 
hazarded at a distance of 800 leagues from one’s own 
country. The coup de main, which the generals thought 
possible after the battle of the Alma, escaped them, ani 
it only remained to proceed with the siege after the miles 
of military art.” 

The Moniteur then goes into very minute technical 
details with respect to the modes of attack employed 
in the siege. Into these it will not be necessary for 
us to enter, as they would not be of interest to, or 
even understood by, the general reader. The article 
concludes with a panegyric on the marvellous nature 
of the siege, and on the courage and skill of the 
French and English. 








THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 
Tue sittings of the Plenipotentiaries have been te 
sumed; the Ninth Conference being held on Monday. 
According to a telegraphic despatch from Vienna, 
published in the Times of Wednesday, the sitting 
was very short, and not satisfactory, and it is uneet- 
tain when the next Conference will be held. Ne 
thing, however, is decidedly known; and the publie 
is distracted with a perfect Babel of rumours having 
no authentic origin, often contradicting one 
and tending to no other effect than confusion aud 


| uneasiness. Indeed, in the present lull, both of po 
| litical and of war news, the probabilities and 

| lities (to say nothing of the converse) arising! 

| the negotiations form the staple topic of p 


was such that it would have placed them in peril of | politicians, both here and abroad, and afford them a 


starvation, or death from pestilent disease. An ad- 
vance into Bessarabia, without the co-operation of 
Austria, would have been fatal, since the base of 
their operations was the sea, and they were without 
the proper provisions, means of transport, artillery, 
or munitions for such an undertaking. The simple 
reconnaissance of two days in the Dobrudscha, in 
which the Allies suffered a murderous loss, is in- 
stanced as a proof of this. The help of Austria 
would have altered the case; but Austria was na- 
turally waiting for the co-operation of Germany, 
with its 500,000 troops. 

A state of inactivity, however, was impossible 
consistently with honour. The expedition to the 
Crimea was therefore decided on; and Marshal St. 
Arnaud received “hints or advice” to the following 
effect :— 

“* He will make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature and amount of the Russian forces in the 
Crimea; find out whether those forces are too formi- 
dable; and land in a spot which may serve as a basis 
for future operations. The best place seems to be 





magnificent field for the display of their 
ingenuity. Some maintain with undiminished cal 
fidence that the consultations of the state physicals 
will infallibly lead to peace; others, with great 
probability, say they will but leave the arrel 
where they found it. But, at the end of these 
assertions and reasonings, we are forced to <— 
modest self-criticism of Socrates—“ We only 
that we know nothing.” 

With respect to the alleged shortness of the Nit 
Sitting, the evening organ of our Govern 
Globe) remarks:—‘ The meeting notified above mi 
have been for the purpose of formally intro’. 
the new French and Turkish Envoys, and its 
— arise from the fact, that the — 
iad not received their instructions to 
the formal discussions. Indeed, the despatch oni 
to state whether the Russian Envoys evel 
the meeting.” 

The Indépendance of Tuesday takes pains to 
move an impression that M. Drouyn de Lhuys ee 
to Vienna with an ultimatum—to be accepted 
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entirely. It states that, though 

for wo Minister is doubtless commissioned to 
os the final views of the Western Powers, yet 
terms in which the final arrangement (if such 
should result ) shall be couched, are of course left for 


common ideration of the Conference. 
~ ot says that Prince Gortschakoff 
to have remarked at the Conferences, “ If 
estern Powers wish to destroy Sebastopol, let 
them do it themselves. Our government cannot do 
it without dishonour.” : 
publishes the text of the instructions 
the Ottoman Government has furnished 
dor at Vienna. These instructions have 
to the conduct of the ambassador in con- 
nexion with the Conferences; and commence by 
asserting the “ indisputable right” of the Sublime 
Porte to be heard, “ both on the principles that con- 
stitute the basis” of any treaty of peace which may 
result from the negotiations, “ and on their practical 
consequences.” It is added, with a certain appear- 
ance of uneasiness and apprehension which runs 
through the whole document, 
«This mode of proceeding is too natural to admit of 
a doubt respecting the adhesion of the representatives 
of the Allied Powers on this subject. Nevertheless, by 
way of additional precaution, and to obviate any future 
; ing or difficulty, your Excellency will on 
i enter into formal explanations with Count 
oe Pio Westmoreland, and Baron de Bourqueney, 
and you will transmit to us the result.” 


The Turkish ambassador is, for the present, to 
discuss the questions raised merely ad referendum ; 
but the following general instructions are given him 
in connexion with the Four Points :— 

“Jn the First Article it would be incumbent, when 

ishing Russia’s protectorate over Wallachia and 
Moldavia, that the rights granted by the Porte to these 
two Principalities, as also to Servia, should be estab- 
lished in one organic law, and placed under the guarantee 
of the great Powers. Qn this article there are nume- 
rous other important observations to be made, which 
deserve the attention of the Allies. They should not be 
left under the erroneous impression, which appears to 
exist, that a real protectorate has ever been granted to 


ee 


with whi 


tegrity of its independence may be exposed to en- 
croachment.” 

We will not inflict upon the reader the host of idle 
rumours, speculations, and assertions which have 
been poured forth during the past week; but an 
article in the Débats has attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to require some notice, though its allegations 
must of course be received with considerable reser- 
vation. It is asserted by the Débats that, during 
the suspension of the Conference, frequent unofficial 


| meetings have taken place in M. de Buol's office, to 


Russia by virtue of treaties concerning the Danubian | 


provinces. All that results from those treaties may be 


reduced to an assurance given to Russia, that the insti- | 


tutions established in these provinces should be neither 
modified nor destroyed. But under the pretext of neigh- 
bourhood and similarity of religion, Russia, as is well 
known, without the slightest respect for existing institu- 
tions, and by a great perversion of engagements, sought 
merely to gain her own ends, and satisfy her own private 
interests, as the conduct of the Russian consuls, in arro- 
gating a de facto sovereignty at Jassy and Bucharest, 
has at all times proved. 

“With respect to the Second Article, concerning the 
question of the Danube, it will be necessary for us to 
explain on our side our observations respecting the means 
of both safeguarding the navigation of the Danube and 
maintaining intact the rights of the Sublime Porte along 
the banks of this river. 

“The Third Article relates to the revision of the 
treaty of July 13, 1841, with the view of connecting 
theexistence of the Ottoman Empire more closely with 
the equilibrium of Europe, by putting an end to the 
predominance of Russia in the Black Sea. The Sublime 
Porte, grateful for the display of sincere friendship 


| 


| 


talk over the various solutions suggested from Berlin 
or elsewhere; and that the ministers of several 
secondary German states have been admitted to 
these debates. From a summary of the Débats 
article, published by the Daily News, we learn that— 

“Tt is proposed to maintain and proclaim anew the 
principle of closing the Straits, to declare the Black Sea 
a mare clausum, but, at the same time, to stipulate that 


the Powers bordering on that sea should have no naval | 


force there. Another plan is that the Straits of the 
Dardanelles should be closed against Russia (whose ships 
of war should not be allowed to leave the Black Sea), 
but open to other nations. The Russian plenipotentiaries 
have provisionally repudiated any proposition tending to 
limit the Russian naval forces in the Black Sea; they 
make no objection to the abolition of the principles of 
the closing of the Straits; they are ready to consent to 
the free circulation of ships of war of all nations in the 
Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea, provided 
that it is well understood that Russian ships of war shall 
enjoy reciprocal rights, and may always freely pass back- 
wards and forwards from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean; and they are willing that, if desired, the Sultan, 
or the Western Powers, shall have the right to make as 
many maritime stations as they please on the Turkish 
coast opposite the Crimea. The Débats goes on to say 
that Turkey made serious objections (in the private 
meetings) against the opening of the Straits, and was 
indisposed to consent to a revision of the treaty of 1841, 


if the consequences of that revision was to be the recog- | 


nition of the right of every power in the world to pass 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus with ships of war. The 


consequence to be apprehended from such a stipulation | 


would be (the Turkish minister said) that the indepen- 
dence, and even the existence, of Turkey would be at 
anend. Constantinople would become a mere commer- 
cial town, open to all comers, and exposed, defenceless, 
to every insult. 
danelles is, say the Turks, as ancient as the domination 
of the Ottomans at Constantinople, and is a con- 
sequence of the simultaneous possession of the European 
and Asiatic provinces situated upon the banks of the 
Straits.” 





TURKISH REFORMS. 


| Lorp Srratrorp pvr Repcuirre has addressed a 


which the great Powers intend bestowing on her in this | 


Powers are desirous of virtually terminating the Rus- 


sian preponderance. But it is at the same time the 
duty of the Sublime Porte to take good heed that the 
revision of the treaty of 1841 be not couched in terms 
Capable of infringing on its rights of sovereignty in th 


Bosphorus and Dardanelles, or over any other part of 


matter, approves of the material means by which these | 


circular to the English consuls in the Levant, giving 
them an account of four important measures of re- 
form emanating from the Turkish Government, and 
requesting that they will aid the local authorities in 
enforcing them, since many traditional prejudices 
and adverse interests will need to be overcome, and 
the task will be one of great difficulty, requiring sup- 
port and encouragement. His lordship appends the 
annexed outline of these measures:— 

“ By the first, a signal improvement has been intro- 
duced into the procedure of criminal jurisdiction through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. New securities have been given 
to the protection of innocence, and for. the discovery of 
guilt, in trials of that description; and, above all, the 
testimony of witnesses, to whatever class of the Sultan’s 


| subjects they may belong, has been thereby placed on a 


its territory where the safety of the empire might pos- | 


sibly be 


Finally, on arriving at the Fourth Article, since the | 


" repose and 
Empire are 
it has for 
in the 
of the 
the Sul 


this object assured to all its Christian subjects, 
most solemn and public manner, the enjoyment 
ts and ancient privileges accorded to them by 
tans who Were the predecessors of his present 
oe? a8 lik 
before aperial will and pleasure. In again declaring 
of en “a SE : 
Import upon or diminishing those rights, his 
fn wey doubts not at the same time that, on 
that tue to deem as an object of the highest importance 
pie awa 
ion not 
allied Powers have 


the 
that encroachments 


compatible with the independence of 
—an independence which these very 


of Russia. It is on that account 
the Sublime Porte will, in concert with its allies, 


Tota attempt on the part of Prince Gortschakoff 


insertion into the treaty of peace of any 


8 Tanteeing clause whatever by which the full in- 


welfare of all the subjects of the Ottoman | 
of paramount interest for the Sublime Porte, | 


| 


the world that he has no intention whatever | 


footing of perfect equality. : 

“ The second is directed against the disorders and acts 
of cruel violence but too frequently perpetrated by irre- 
gular soldiers in the Porte’s service, or by unemployed 
individuals, abandoned to the indulgence of their pas- 
sions, and addicted to plunder and sanguinary crime. 

“The third has established the removal of every 
kind of restriction attached of late to the free exportation 
of grain from the ports of Turkey. 

“‘ The fourth, and not the least beneficial, is a complete 
interdictiof of the traffic in slaves from Georgia and 
Circassia.” 





AMERICA, 


ewise those recently conceded by his | Tur latest advices received at New York from the 


South American Pacific coast, states on the authority 
of £l Mercurio de Provincias, published at Valparaiso, 


| that a protest against the transfer to the United 


allied and friendly Powers, they will | 


concerns the internal administration of | 
the empire should not be the subject of | 


| 


declared their wish to protect against | 


States of any interest whatever in the Galapagos 
Islands has been made by the minister of Peru, the 
chargés d'affaires of Spain and France, and the English 
consul atQQuito. The New York Courier and Enquirer 
says that this tendency on the part of England and 
France to interfere in the negotiations between the 
United States and their sister republics of the West, 
is extremely irritating to Americans, and that there 
is no justifiable ground for such proceedings. 

All accounts received from Canada (says the 
American correspondent of the Daily News) lead us 
to the opinion that the Canadians are fast verging 
towards republicanism. A bill has been introduced 





into the Canadian Parliament Mr. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands to Noy oy 


organised to insist upon the extension of the 
—- to the governor-generalship, the judiciary, 
the Sis 


and the . A profound 
tent has, Py ig created b 


and there are many other signs which would appear 
to indicate a desire to uproot the nt imperial 
system, which in the opinion even of the people of the 


United States has been characterised, during the 
me years especially, by the largest spirit of libe- 
rality. 

There is a split in the ranks of the “ Fillibusters.” 
Colonel M‘Kinney has been dismissed; and the free- 
booters, it is thought, will be scattered. ‘‘ Fillibuster” 
Captain Walker, however, thinks of rallying the 
ranks, and proposing to them some new scheme of 
buccaneering. It is said that President Pierce is 
well inclined towards the “ Fillibusters;” but is kept 
in check by the superior influence of Mr. Secretary 
Marcy. 

The Sardinian Government has explained that the 
individuals recently thrown by it upon the shores of 
the United States were not paupers, but political 
exiles from Lombardy. Nevertheless, they were 
provided with so scanty a stock of money, that they 
were very soon obliged to come upon the American 
almshouses. America naturally objects to being 
thus forced to support the outcast poverty of Eu- 
rope; more especially as the evil increases year by 

ear. 

We find it stated, by the correspondent previously 
quoted, that “ Colonel M‘Cluny, the notorious Ame- 
rican duellist, who is said during his life to have 
killed in personal combat more than fifty persons, 
has come to a most appropriate end—he has killed 
himself. This barbarous practice of duelling, which 





The principle of closing the Dar- , 


at. one time prevailed extensively in the south, is 
now nearly obsolete. Stringent enactments exist 
against it in all the states; and where we had for- 
merly two duels a day, we h «ve now scarcely a dozen 
| a year.” 

Cassbenaita,— The recent crash in the commercial 
| world has, to a certain extent, ;- assed. Many of the 
houses which had suspended business are either re- 
suming, or about to resume. The cause of these suspen- 
sions is stated to be the appropriation by the bankers 
of their depositors’ money, which they were conse- 
quently unable to return when it was suddenly de- 
manded. A new and extensive mining district of 
' many miles has been discovered, which goes by the 
‘name of “Kern River Diggings,” about 650 miles 
| south of San Francisco, and which, from its richness, 
| has attracted a great many miners from all of 
| the State. Several destructive fires (as usual) have 
| lately taken place in California. 

Mexico anp Souta America.—The partisans of 
| the insurgent leader Alvarez, at Acapulco, affirm, 
| under date the 6th of March, that he is gaining great 
successes, and that before long he will enter the city 
of Mexico.in triumph. In Peruvian affairs there has 
been no further change. . From Ecuador it is stated 
that very rich silver mines have been discovered at 
a place called Riobemba. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


(Ectract from a private letter.) 

Paris, April 12. 
. . . I suppose you have heard what great discontent 
has been created by the conduct of the Govérnment 
with reference to the Exhibition. The Faubourg St. 
Antoine was almost entirely rejected by the jury, 
this has excited such anger that there is to be 
a new gallery constructed, and an endeavour has been 
made to soothe the rejected by alleging want of space. 
Perhaps, after all, the Government is, in itself, not 
immediately to blame. It seems almost too absurd 
to suppose that they would wilfully create enemies. 
But they are surrounded by a set of unscrupulous 
speculators who want to make money by every form 
of jobbery. . . . . You have seen, of course, 
the article in the Moniteur on the conduct of the war. 
It.is not only an answer to the Brussels pamphlet, 
but to the universal impatience now prevailing 
hers. It is thought that a government which has 
always affected reserve must begin to be afraid 
when it is reduced to the defensive. The state of 
feeling in France—i. e. in Paris—isi hostile. 
Many arrests take place daily. The report is, that 
after the visit to England will come the expedition 
to the Crimea; and that the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion will be put off till the 15th of June in conse- 
quence. Some of the English exhibitors threaten to 
send back what they have brought; others have 
already sold again. 





Domenico Cecchetti, a workman employed in a tobacco 
factory at Fl , has been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment for reading the Bible. He is a widower 
with four children, of whom the youngest is only six 
years old. On being examined by the of 
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the Délegation; he had the boldness to say that the 
Pope is acmere> constituted , and that he ac- 
kmowledged no-headship but that'of Christ. 

A letter from Berne states-that, in consequence of the 


Government, 
be allowed to return into Lombardy from the. 11th inst. 

A citeular despatch has been addressed*by M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys to the diplomatic representatives of France at 
the various courts of Germany. It is an indirect re- 
ference to that despatch in which M: de Manteuffel ex- 
pressed his astonishment that'the French Government 
should have taken notice of some observations made by 
M. de Bismark, Prussian P' at the Frank- 
fort Diet, in that assembly, and in which also he denied 
the right of any foreign Power to interfere with the 
deliberations of the Diet. The French minister contends 
that, “when an opinion put forth at. Frankfort has had 
sufficient echo to pass the limits of the federal delibera- 
tions,” foreign governments have a right to discuss it, 
and to make objections if they think fit. 

The Spanish Cortes have rejected, by a majority of 
163 to 50, the amendment proposed by M. Vargas, 
aleade of Madtid, against the bill on the National Guard. 
The sitting was a very stormy one. 

A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, received in 
Paris on Wednesday, says that “a vote of confidence 
in the National Guard has been proposed and. unani- 
mously adopted. Some alarming shouts were raised by 
groups-assembled round the Palace of the Cortes. The 
groups were dispersed without resistance. Madrid is 
perfectly tranquil. The National.Guard is animated’ by 
the best disposition.” 

The Spanish correspondent of the Times says that an 
official note has been received by Lord Howden, in 
which it is stated that the Spanish Government has felt 
it to be its painful duty to transmit copies of the whole 
of the papers, relating to the reeent affair in connexion 
with the Protestants, to the English Government. Lord 
Howden considers this as completely tantamount to an 
application for recal. The Times correspondent thinks 
that the Spanish Government is desirous to do justice to 
all religious sects, but that, being weak and surrounded 
with difficulties, it is obliged to move with caution. 
Lord Howden, the same writer conceives, had acted with 
a well-meant, but too urgent, zeal. If the English Go- 
vernment should convey the slightest hint of censure 
upon the conduct of its minister, it is confidently ex- 
pected that his lordship will resign.—In a recent sitting 
of the Cortes, the Minister of the Interior gave his ver- 
sion of the affair, and denied that the Protestant clergy- 
man at, Seville had been in any*way molested. Lord 
Howden, in consequence, wrote to the Clamer Publico, 
charging the Minister with a suppressio veri. 

Baron de Beust, the Saxon Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has addressed.a despatch (dated April 6) to the 
Saxon. Ambassador at Vienna relative to the question 
of the mobilisation of the Federal forees.. Saxony is. of 
opinion that the necessity for such mobilisation rests 
entirely with certain future eventualities; she therefore 
opposes herself decidedly to ‘‘ measures which might be 
considered asa demonstration against. the West as long 
as the liberty of. the Confederation is not.menaced from 
that quarter.” The despatch coneludes by: observing— 
“ As regards the question put in the despatch of Count 
Buol, whether the placing on a war footing of the 
Federal: contingents shall be within or outside the 
Federal territories, we think that on this point also we 
may adhere to the exposé des motifs of the committees 
relative to the resolution of the 8th of February, which 
says that the proposed placing on a war footing is to be 
understood in this)sense, that it be assured that within 
fifteen days after the request is made, the troops be ready 
to take the field in their respective quarters. But we 
are, on the other hand, perfectly convinced that the 
simplest consideration of existing facts excludes the 
supposition that thereby it is demanded that Austria 
shall assemble her Federal contingents on German terri- 
tory, as the despatch.of the 28th of. February seems. to 
admit.” 


Nine men: have been found guilty at Angers, in 
Franee,.of a Red Republican and Socialist conspiracy. 
On one oecasion, these men held a meeting in a railway 
tunnel. They were charged with having openly 
preached the pillage of the rich, amd recmomended assas- 
sination as a means to their end. It:appears that: they 
also expressed wishes for the success of the Russians. 

The Vistula has overflowed, and the inhabitants of 
East Prussia have suffered very greatly in consequence. 

The Imperial ordonnance for the annual recruitment 
of the Austrian army is.usually issued in the spring. 
This year, it is-said, the order will not: appear until it be 
known what.may'be the course rendered necessary: by 
the result of the Conferences. 

The Montt-ur of Thursday announces that, in answer 
tothe applieation ofthe Prench ministerat Brussels with 
respect to the celebrated pamphlet “ By a General 
Officer,” “ the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs replied, 
on the 7th of April, thatinthe opinion of the law advisers 
of the crown, it would. be impossible, in accordance with 
the existing. laws,. to. insti 
meet the exclusive object proposed by the Government 
of the Eamperor—that is to-say, to obtein a decree for the 
Suppression of: a title which, wonded deliberately with 


sufficient ingenuity for escaping an action at law, conceals 
an impudent speculation. From the steps preseribed. to 
the envoy of his Imperial Majesty at Brussels, there will 
remain the formal and direct denial of the imputations 
that have been published by the foreign press ; and parties 
who gave credence to them will have their attention 
called. to the repudiation in question.” 





THE HOPWOOD WILL CASE. 

On Saturday, the Attorney-General began the de- 
fence. He said that Captain Hopwood had not 
stated that his father was mad, but that, from his 
great age, there was a weakness of intellect which 
rendered him incapable of transaeting matters of bu- 
siness, and liable to receive undue influence from 
others. His mind, indeed, was so changed, that he 
would. behave with impropriety before ladies. The 
Attorney-General then commented severely upon the 
conduct of Mr. Frank Hopwood, to whose officious 
interference he attributed the disagreements between 
the Captain and.his father. 

Mrs. Edward Hopwood, the wife of the defendant, 
was the first witness called. The chief points in her 
evidence were that Mr. Hopwood had gradually be- 
come perfectly childish in his intellect; that Mr. 
Frank Hopwood had himself urged Captain Hop- 
wood to take their father’s affairs into his hands; that, 
upon the oceasion of her visit to Mr. Hopwood to 
implore him. to see her husband, Mr. ¥. Hopwood | 
would insist on being present, though the father was | 
willing that they should be alone; that the former, | 
in conjunction with Lady Eleanor, prompted the | 
latter in everything which he said; and that Lady | 
Eleanor induced Mr. Hopwood to refuse receiving the | 
Captain’s letter of explanation unless it was sent | 
through the post. Mrs. Hopwood also stated that 
she was ordered abruptly to quit the house, though | 
it was raining hard at the time, and she did not 
know where to go to;.and that she was told, if she 
did not go. immediately, she would be put out. 

Captain Hopwood was then examined, and, having 
spoken of the weakening of his father’s intellect 
said :— 

“In July, 1852, I arranged with Mr. Slater that, it | 
there was anything important in business matters to do, 
he should communicate with me. At the same time, my 
brother Frank said it was desirable that Mr. Livesey, 
who paid my father a great deal of money, should pay 
it direct into the bank instead of to my father, as he 
was in the habit of losing money. This was agreed to. 
My brother Frank also suggested that the household 
bills should be sent to Mr. Dixon, and paid by him. | 
They had previously been sent in to my father. I said 
it was a good suggestion, and it was carried. My brother 
Frank and myself afterwards communicated this ar- 
rangement to my father, and he agreed to it. Colonel 
Hopwood very strongly urged me to take the manage- 
ment of the property. I was averse to doing so at the 
time, because I lived at a distance. Colonel Hopwood 
said my father was no longer fit to manage the business, 
orto apply to about business. In the following August, 
my father visited me in Wales, when I noticed him to be 
in the same state as ‘have described. Shortly after my 
father's return:to Hopwood, I received a very singular 
letter from hii. It was directed to me, and began as-if 
addressed to my sister Mary, and concluded as if ad- 
dressed to my brother Harvey. At this period I received 
a letter from White, the butler, stating that my father 
was confused amd seemed to think I was detaining 
Harvey, and he desired me to write to him. In the be- 
ginning of the following January, I heard that my 
father had had another attack (having had two previ- 
ously). On the 19th of January, 1853, I' went to Hop- 
wood, and found my father still weaker in-memory as to 
; passing events. On mentioning my wife’s name and the 
children’s, he took no notice. On that occasion, I had a 
conversation with Colonel Hopwood, who told me that 
my father was in a very precarious state, and'that Mr. 
Wood, the medieal man, had informed him that soften- 
ing of the brain was going on. Colonel Hopwood again | 
urged me to take the management of the estates, which 
I agreed to. I them gave orders accordingly to the | 
various agents; and, on apprising Colonel Hopwood of | 
what I had done, he seemed very glad. At"that time I 
saw my father attemping to read, and sitting with the 
newspaper indifferently wrong side up. Colonel Hop- 
wood told me he could notvread. After this time I gave 
orders to White and to Mrs. Williams. White said he 
had given up taking his beok to my father, as he did not 
understand him.” 

Captain Hopwood was cross-examined; but his tes- 
timony was not shaken. 

Mr. Harrop, a friend of the family, gave evidenee 
with respect to Mr. Hopwood’s imbecility after the 
attack of 1852, and spoke of the disagreements: be- 
tween the brothers.—Mr. James Dixon, land agent 
to the Hopwood estate, said that, in 1850-51-52-53, 
the accounts were examined and signed by Mr. 
Frank Hopwood, and that that gentleman had said 
his brother, the Captain, ought to take the control 
of the property. The witness thought that Mr. 
Hopwood, sen., was quite incapable of understand- 
ing matters of business, as he would wander and 
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Mr. Thomas Livesey, coal proprietor; 
of Mr. Hi ’s colliery, gavcoridence todhenate 
that, in May or Jitme, 1852, Mi; Frank 
but into the bank instead; but that in April, 
Mr. Hopwood’ directed that the 1863, 
brought to him. About the same be 
Hopwood took the management of the MF, 
in place of Captain Hopwood. ‘The witnes ret 
that from 1852 Mr. Hopwood was believed 
managing any business; and it-would seem that of 
was sometimes prompted by Mr. F, Hopwood he 
he gave directions about the estates, when 

A great number of witnesses, friends or 
of the family, testified to the imbecilit bY proc 
Mr. on and gave instances: of = 
wandering on his part. On one occasion, 
dentally upset the tea-pot at breakfast; ne 
he was so excited that, with an oath, he threy 
knife across the table at a lady who wag: > 
On another occasion he was looking out-of windgy 
when he asked, “ What those soldiers: were doing?” 
there being no soldiers there at all. One 
mistook a female servant of. his for a servant. 
and he commenced a letter to his third aon in. this 
manner:—“ Dear Harvey,—Here I am op my last 
London legs.” The unfinished letter.was taken from 
him; and it does not seem that he missed jt, Up.to 
the time of his attacks of illness he had been ye 
amiable; but he then became extre irsitable ani 
would swear, which was not formal He 
appeared, according to the witnesses for the 
not to take interest in anything; and it was scarcely 
possible to engage him in conversation, 

Mr. Wood, the medical attendant on Mr. Hop. 
wood, said that that gentleman had suffered sing 
1849 from congestion of the bloodin the head, and that 
his intellect had been much weakened in consequenge 
Captain Hopwood threatened to take out.a comm: 
sion of lunacy against him, and this led to the 
differences. In the opinion of the witness, Mp 
Hopwood could not understand any matter of bud- 
ness, and was not in a fit state of mind. to make 
a will. 

All the witnesses having been now examined, the 
Attorney-General addressed the jury, itulati 
the evidence for the defence. On the next day, 
Frederick Thesiger replied. on behalf of. the:plaintiff 
He observed:— 

‘The interest of Lord and Lady Seftom isnot affectel 
whether this will be established or not.. Neither hs 
Mr. Slater—a gentleman of deservedly high profesiond 
reputation—any interest in the result. Mr. Prank Hap 


| wood was singled owt as the principal objectof my 


learned friend’s vituperation. Mr. Frank.Hepwoodws 
from the first averse to any addition of benefit to him 
self. It is admitted on both sides thatiatthe earlypat 
of 1853 Captain Hopwood’s brothers wishedhim to a 
dertake the management of the estates. Theonlysifie- 
ence between them is that the brothers desired thatsud 
interference should take place with the assem of thir 


| father. Captain Hopwoed resided in Wales—toiad 


to attend to his father’s comforts dering his-latieryem 
One of his brothers always resided with thei father 
If, as alleged, Captain Hopwood was. satisfied of hi 
father’s incompetence, should he not, following avee 
rable example, with filial piety, have thrown vellom 
his parent's helplessness ? On the contrary, he roughly 
interfered, as if he were actually. enjoyimg.the property 
instead of being its heir. His arrangementsweremse 
not with a view to his father’s comfort; 

by sordid economy. The fish were ordered.nesto bes 
daily, the supply of tea even was seamty,, and abrulet 
pane in his father’s library was-long.suflered te remall 
unmended. His orders to the lousekeeper and built 
were peremptory. The rest of Mr. Hopwood» ai 
endeavoured to conceal these things-from him. What 
were the family to do? Were they to seetheiniaile 
degraded into a cipher?” , 

Sir Frederick then went over the whole of tie 

dence of the plaintiff’s witnesses, contrasting it 
that given on the other side, His epeech: oecupiel 
four hours, and was: followed’ by: the 

Mr. Justice Cresswell. This was in ih! 
elaborate speech; the whole of the evidenee 
minutely examined, and the d ? nw) 
the different allegations exhibited and criticised. ; 
certain amount of leaning towards the plaistif, 
plaintiffs, was evident throughout this. susmmety; 
and the Judge, among other ineonsistencies, ¥ 
out that Mr. Wood, although he now stated pad 
Hopwood had been unfit'to make a will re 
July, 1852, had said, in Arpril, 1853, tliat ides! 
quite fit for matters: of’ business, and t thie" 

a commission of lunacy was absurd. ea 

The jury retired at'a: quarter past sere of th 

As there did‘ not'appear'to be-any eg 
agreeing, his Lordship left the court’ about 
o'clock, directing that the decision should 
tohim. At a quarter past*ten o’clooky 
jury again made their appearanec, 
their verdict to the prothonotary-of the 
for the defendant on both issues. A'great 
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talk nonsense. 


remained in court; and immediately’on 
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the decision, they rose en masse, and | 











x, 
= ; honour. An attempt was made to cheer the speech; tempted to poison him. He would also talk of hav- 
oa i cheered yociferously for several minutes, no one | but it was soon repressed. _ing-awful dreams. Before the death of his wife, he 
to stop this extraordinary ebulli-| The Rev. Dr. Russell, Rev. H. Brown, Rev. Mr. was a very cheerful inoffensive person. Dr. Butler, 
ton omer ; Gibson, Dr. Tweedie, Mr. Lewis, attorney, anumber the medical mam who attended him at Penshurst, 
, 1858, This elaborate trial did not conclude until Wed- | of ladies, and several tradesmen were then called, and | said that about three years ago he was suffering from 
Mud be - pesday, having extended over seven days. they spoke of the prisoner, from a long knowledge | congestion of the liver, and that after the death o 
> ; of her, as a woman of the highest honour and in- | his wife he appeared to be oppressed with “ melan- 
rests tegrity in all the relations and transactions of life. | cholia,” which the witness explained to be in no way 
lieved THE CASE OF MRS. RAMSBOTHAM. The Assistant-Judge, in summing up, dwelt upon | different from melancholy. He was also subject 
ble ‘ en = @eesioms, on Wednesday, Mrs. the morbid condition of mind to which Mr. Ballan- | to extraordinary delusions. The woman with whom 
hat he Ar the pesenth meer to take her trial on a| time had alluded as consequent, in women, upon the | he lodged after leaving Lambert's. house, stated 
wher am etinct larcenies—viz., one of two | transitional period mentioned, and which passes that two orthree days before the murder she heard 
of ae isth of March last and one of four | 2¥8Y when the constitution is re-established. He | him talking very loudly to himself, and that he fre- 
endents sleeves On | fs ee the 27th of March: the articles is | also alluded to the strange ggnditions of mental quently complained of pain in his: head and heart. 
the late wh the property of the prosecutor, Stn action to which all persons are subject; and in- One of the nurses at the Middlesex Hospital, where 
on and oo puer4 The accused, who was accommo- stanced the case of the boy Jones, who, when he got | he had been last year, said he insisted upon several 
he aeej 4 pol leaded Not Guilty. into the Palace, stole nothing but an envelope, a| occasions that his bed was flooded with water; and 
1 high dated wit Age: nme count are so well known, | tWopenny coin, and a few other trumpery articles, | Mr. Henry, the assistant-surgeon, stated that he was 
threw ieee wel not be repeated; but those connected though he might have taken things of great value. | decidedly of opinion that Buranelli was. of unsound 
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with the first count were now for the first time stated 
as follows by Mr. Bodkin, counsel for the prosecu- 
tion:— * 
“On the 15th of March Mrs. Ramsbotham went to 
prosecuter’s shop, and was served by an assistant 
Ba rteerchionse, ad he, on turning round, observed 
the frills of a pair of sleeves hanging from beneath her 
shawl on herarm. At that time the prosecutor was 
not in the way ; but Churchouse mentioned the circum- 
stance toMr. Moule, jun., who came into theshop. The 
frill, however, had then entirely disappeared under the 
shawl, and thinking that it might possibly be a mistake, 
and as his father was away, Mr. John Moule did not tax 
her with it.. But after she was gone, the sleeves on the 
counterwere counted, and one pair was missed; and, as 
he had stated, in the conversation relating to the subse- 
quent charge she admitted that she did take them, and 
itwas with this knowledge that Mr. Moule took the 
course he did.” 


With respect to Mrs. Ramsbotham’s denial of | 


having been to Mr. Moule’s shop when pursued after 
the second theft, Mr. Bodkin admitted that in the 
very same breath she corrected herself, and said, 
“ Oh, yes, I have;” so that it was not contended that 
her first reply was an absolute or wilful denial. 


The chief point. in the evidence was the assertion | 


rtheshopman Welsh that he had said to young 
on the 27th of March, “ Here is Mrs. Rams- 
coming in ;” amd the counter-statement by 


Moule that he had not heard that remark, and that, | 


though he knew it was Mrs. Ramsbotham who took 
the sleeves on the 15th, he did not know it was she 
towhom he offered the gloves on the 27th. This 
disere afforded Mr. Ballantine, who appeared 


It was, however, fur the jury to say whether Mrs. 
Ramsbotham was or was not actuated by a felonious 
intent. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, expressed a 
wish to retire. They were accordingly locked up for 


| 


their verdict. They were accordingly dismissed. 
After a few remarks from the Assistant-Judge, to 
the effeet that there was no imputation upon the 
conduct of Mr. Moule, and that it would be better if 





| the editors of newspapers would postpone their com- | 


| ments upon criminal cases until after the trial, the 


friends. 





TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF 
BURANELLI. 

Ar the Central Criminal Court on Thursday, Luigi 
Buranelli, aged thirty-one, was tried for the murder 
of Joseph Latham, and for shooting at Mary Anne 
Jeanes. The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. Upon 
being asked whether he would be tried by a jury 
composed half of foreigners, or by one composed 
entirely of Englishmen, he said he would be tried by 
an English jury. 





recapitulated the facts which have already come out 
at the inquest and the police examinations; but in 
the cross-examination of Mrs. Williamson, the woman 
| with whom the prisoner had for a time cohabited, 
some curious particulars touching Buranelli’s state 
of mind were given. 
him one evening to the theatre— 


nearly four hours; at the end of which time it ap- | 
| peared they were equally divided with respect to) 


prisoner was discharged, and left the court with her | 


The evidence with respect to the murder merely 


She said that she went with | 


— In this, Dr. Connolly, who was afterwards 
called, concurred; but,on the part of the prosecution, 
| Dr. M‘Murdo, surgeon of Newgate, Dr. Mayer, and 
Dr. Sutherland disputed that conclusion, and said 
that Buranelli was suffering from simple hy 

driasis, which would aecount for his illusions, and 
that upon examining him they discovered no signs of 
mental aberration. 

The jury returned.a verdict of Guilty; and 
prisoner was assisted from the dock ina 
fainting state. 

OUR CIVILISATION. 

ILLEGAL Frioceine or Baitisn Seamen.—A. sum- 
mons against the owner of the vessel Flora M‘Donald 
| Was obtained at the Mansion House on Saturday. 
The allegation was to the effect that four of the 
seamen had been churged with insubordination at 
Colombo, and had been punished by twelve weeks’ 
| imprisonment with hard labour, and the forfeiture of 
the wages then due to them ; and that two more of 
| the men, having been charged with assaulting the 
master, had been sentenced to hard labour and 
imprisonment for three months, and toreceive twenty 
| lashes on the bare back. The legality of the stop 

| of the wages, and of the flogging, sidan ieee 
and, the master not being in England, the summons 
was applied for against the owner. <A further 
summons was asked for, on the ground of the. ship 
having been sent out with an insufficient quantity 
of provisions for the voyage, thus leading to the 
insubordination of the men ; but this was for the 
present refused. 

ALLEGED Murper at Sra.—John Milligan, master 


for the the text of the most effective argu-| ‘‘ The piece we saw was the Corsican Brothers. The | of the Lord Dufferin of Belfast, has. been committed 
menti(as'touehing the matters of fact) iu his speech. | prisoner appeared to be very much delighted when one of | for trial at Falmouth, charged with the wilful murder 
He said:— | the brothers shot a mam who had shot his brother, and of William Dawson, one of the crew. The ship, it 


“The-object‘of young Moule in plaeing these gloves 
before the prisoner was, not that she should buy them, 
but that she should steal them ; it was a trap laid for the 
Vietim, and poor Mrs. Ramsbotham fell into it. The 
conduct of the prosecutor had not een that which one 

~ fellow-Christian should pursue towards another. When 
the affair of the sleeves took place he should have warned 
Dr. Bamsbotham.. He should have said ‘ Your wife has 
done so-and-so ; I'won't prosecute ;’ and then told him 
to take care of her: He ‘knew who she was, and where 
she lived, and he could easily have done so. Did he not 
knowthat:many ladies had a mania of this kind? It 
waswell known and notorious. Could he mot then have 


he said he should like to appear to me after he died, the 
| same as the ghost did in the Corsican Brothers. 1 told 
| him I thought it was very ridiculous for him to talk in 
| such a manner, and that I should not like him to appear 
| to me when he was dead. The prisoner frequently told 
| me that he would shoot himself, and I endeavoured to 
reason him out-of such notions, and spoke of his soul, 
and that it was very wicked of him to talkin such a 
manner. He frequently said that since he knew me he 
had forgotten his child, and he also said he thought that 
some medical man had injured him. I told him it was 


said he did not. I told the prisoner that he used to read 


so many operas that he at last fancied he was one of the 





nonsense, and that he only imagined such things, and he | 


appears, made a good deal of water, and.it was 
necessary to force the crew to work.very hard. Some, 
| however, objected; and Dawson being particulary 
| refractory, the captain shot him. ‘The crew then 
carried the dead body aft, and said they did not like 
to be shot down like pigs. The captain rejoined 
that, if they did not go to their work, he would shoot 
some more of them: upon which they turned to 
| their duty, and worked well for the remainder of the 
voyage. On cross-examination, one of the witnesses, 
who had himself been among the reftactory seamen, 
admitted that, if the deceased had not been shot, 
the vessel would have been lost, as the crew had 


warmed Dr. - 9 refused to work. 
he done 40, eet omnes: See beings whe were in them. He used to say that they CRUELTY TO A Cuiip.—The Worcestershire Chro- 
teuptingher to. take: the handkerchiefs. soas to make | “°™® V°ry beautiful. It never occurred to me that he nicle reports a case of shocking cruelty to a child, 
we sureof her. The former would have been neighbour- eae! mad, but I thought he was ot man of great imagi- | which has just been brought to light at Stourbridge. 
pd butlee | like and Christian contact.” sa nation. Ido not think I ever said to any one that I The sufferer was.a boy, eight years of age, named 
isha | Mr. Ballantine then contended that the accused ‘was thought hewas mad, but I may havesaid, in a joke, that | Henry Edward Henefer. ils mother has been dead 
# = 4 state of “delusion” at the ‘time and was not | [ beRovebhhe man auianee 46 tip —_- “1° - | some time, and his father, Thomas Henefer, has 
yeir fate conscious that: . Time, © : He told me that he had undergone a surgical operation | married again. It appears that a sister of thechild’s 
' alded:— she was committing theft. He | in the country. He frequently complained of pain in his mother, having a fear that he was not being.properly 
f the ev There ' | left side, and wet weather appeared to have an effect , attended to, had applied at. the father’s house, near 
it with ae is an instance of a well-known legal gentle-| upon him. The death is not occasioned in the Corsican | the Gig Mill, to see the boy, but had been denied. 
J pie and the a knife away from a shop unintentionally, | Brothers by shooting but by stabbing, and the ghost of Last week she went over to Stourbridge again; but 
ing-apd morbid délusions and appetites which the state | one brother appears to the other. The prisoner made her approach was seen and the door locked against 
f a eT Ween ant Produces upon women are not denied. | the observation that his ghost should appear to me, ina! her, She threatened, however, to burst it. open. if 
wee. beite in.that condition are guilty of acts for which | jocular manner. He always spoke to me in terms of refused admittance. With great reluctance, the wife 
betwee! such ae not responsible ; and juries had said in | strong attachment. He talked of shooting himself while | Jet her in, and she fouad the poor child reduced to a 
sive. A the cases that they were not criminally guilty, because | we were living in Foley-place. The prisoner was jealous complete skeleton. She insisted on taking him 
inti, felonious intention was not present when the act was of me, not with regard to any particular person, but | away, whieh was refused; but at length the child 
cometh, ay A morbid affection of the brain produced in| generally. Hungarians and Italians used to visit the | was reseued by force. The aunt at once informed 
poi meee one thing, in some another. What I have | prisoner while he lived in Newman-street. I judged that the police; and the child was brought: before the 
shat " ea M @ certain condition does not apply to the | the prisoner was jealous from his talk, not from his magistrates. A more shocking spectacle of extreme 
ver sat Prisoner, ~ abr advanced in life, and has reached | actions ; he frequently expressed a fear that I should be emaciation could not be conceived; it produced a 
rt he wet pe gam an important constitutional | intimate with some one else as well as him. | sickening effect upon all present. The child was 

with women. 


ig 
at 


tit 





durin There were women 
. that change, were in constant nervous ex- 
t, under continual hallucinations, resulting from 
change eye of the brain, superinduced by the 
almost; atluded'to. It was unintelligible and 

mereditie; but:yet it was so. A morbid action 
does exist, as nruch as cancer ot any other 


a 


i 


i 


” 

Ballantine -conclud. indigt 
SePVatio: ed by some indignant ob- 
committed Upon the conduct of the magistrate who 


there would be fairness, judgment, and 


For the defence, several witnesses were called to 


| prove that the prisoner was demented. Some persons | 

| who had known him when he lived at Penshurst de- | 

| posed that after the death of his second wife in child- | 
bed in 1854, he became very depressed and strange 


|in his manners. He would weep all day, and talk of 
| committing suicide. He hired a little boy to be with 

him because he would not be alone. He was con- 
| tinually talking of dying, and would exclaim, “Poor 
| Louis, poor Louis ! Many troubles—many troubles!” 


ara client; and expressed his belief that in | On one occasion, he asked one of the witnesses to | 


‘shoot him, and said he thought his doctor had at- 


utterly unable to stand or sit, and was carried in the 
arms of his aunt. Flesh there was none, and even 
the bones seem to have shrunk, being smaller than 
usual in a child of his age. Both his feet were 
bandaged, several of his toes having rotted away 
during the late severe weather. The bench ordered 
| the child to be taken to the union, and the matter 
‘to be brought before the guardians, that they might 
jeall the parent and his wife to account. When 
| taken to the union; the child, though eight years 
old, was found to weigh less than 14!bs. Ex 
‘treme weakness prevented him from giving much 
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THE LEADER. 








information as to his treatment. He has said that 
for some time past he has been given sometimes a 
little bread in the course of the day, sometimes a 
little gruel, and sometimes nothing at all—never 
what he wanted. This course has been pursued for 
the last two months. He has further stated that a 
little one (a neighbour’s child) died since he was 
ill, and that his father made the coffin (there are 
also rumours of improper treatment in that case), 
and while doing so told the poor sufferer he wished it | 
was for himself. Henefer, the father, was getting 
good wages. On the child being taken away, and 
the facts coming out, he left his work, and kas not 
since dared to appear; for, such is the feeling of the 
men, that, if he had, something in the shape of 
Lynch-law would certainly have been administered. 
On Saturday last, he sent for his wages; since 
which time, both he and his wife have been missing. 

Murpgrovs Assavits.—Polly Gallagher, a well- 
known woman of the town, was brought before the 
Clerkenwell magistrate on Monday for stabbing a 
young woman with a table-knife. ‘The injured wo- 
man was coming out of a public-house in company 
with a male friend, when the accused picked a quar- 
rel with the latter, and afterwards turned her wrath 
upon the woman, and stabbed her in the face. Gal- 
lagher also nearly cut the top of the man’s finger off. 
The woman lies in so dangerous a state, that the 
magistrate found it necessary to remand the prisoner 
for a week.—On the same day, at Westminster, a 
bricklayer’s labourer was committed for six weeks 
for biting a publican at Chelsea, and assaulting the 
policemen who took him into custody. He was 
drunk; and, having behaved offensively to other 
customers, the publican attempted to put him out. 
Upon the arrival of the police, “he bit at them,” 
said the sergeant, “in all directions, like a dog.” It 
required the efforts of three or four men to take his 
dogship to the station.—At Southwark, a young wo- 
man, an inmateof Bermondsey workhouse, was com- 
mitted for two months for scratching and kicking 
the clerk to the master. Having taken offence at 
him, she threw him down and kicked him on the 
lower parts of his person. She was taken into cus- 
tody with great difficulty; and it appeared that she 
had been in charge several times before for assaulting 
the master, on one occasion with a poker. Her con- 
duct while in the police-court was very violent.—On 
Tuesday, at Westminster, a porter in Covent Garden 
Market was sentenced to six months’ hard labour for 
so violent an assault upon his wife that she became 
insensible, and was conveyed to the hospital. Be- 
fore the magistrate, the man said that his wife had 
abused him and torn his shirt; but this was denied. 
It appeared that her only offence was that she came 
in late from the City, where she had been on busi- 
nes:.—At Lambeth, on the same day, William Tyler, 
a respectable-looking man, was charged with assault- 
ing a police constable. In answer to the charge, he 
stited, and called a witness to prove, that he had 
only endeavoured to take the constable’s number on 
account of his having ill-used his (Tyler’s) wife; and 
that for this he was taken into custody. The state- 
ment of the wife was, that, as her husband had not 
come home ata late hour of the night, she went to a 
neighbouring public-house to seek him; that she 
thers saw two policemen who used the most disgust- 
ing language towards her; that, upon quitting them, 
she met with the policeman who now charged her 
husband with assault, to whom she complained of 
the other policemen, calling them “ fellows;” and 
that he was so irritated with this expression, that he 
made a ferocious assault upon her, threatened to kill 
her if she did not go on fast, and used the most filthy 
and violent language. Upon getting away from him, 
she ran home, found that her husband had returned, 
and went out again with him to seek for her assail- 
ant. The scene then took place which led to the 
present complaint. When before the magistrate, the 
woman’s face was frightfully disfigured from recent 
injuries. The magistrate said the constable was not 
justified in taking the man into custody; and, as for 
the alleged misconduct of the police, the charge was 
so serious that it must be investigated by the com- 
missioners.— It must be recollected that these assaults 
are only a selection from those which have come 
before the magistrates in the course of the week; 
but as the others belong to the same genus, the fore- 
going will sufficiently exemplify the present state of 
“ Our Civilisation.” 

Forcery spy A Boy.—An errand-boy has been 
charged before the magistrates at Devonport with 
forging the name of John Elliott to a bill, and after- 
wards cashing the bill at a shop in the town. The 


SPEECHES OF PUBLIC MEN. 


In the recess of Parliament, several of our public 
men have been addressing large audiences in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. On Thursday week, 
8 es were delivered by Mr. Bright at Manchester, 
and by Mr. Layard at Aberdeen—the latter on the 
occasion of his installation as Lord Rector of the 
Marischal College and University, to which he had 
been elected by a large majority of the students. 


MR. LAYARD AT ABERDEEN. 

After a few preliminary compliments and thanks, 
Mr. Layard referred to the all-egrossing topic of the 
present day—our @rimean disasters, and mentioned, 
as one of the causes, “ the reckless manner in which 
merit is overlooked in public employments, and 
passed over to satisfy private and party interests 
and influences”—a reference which has been sup- 
posed to imply some degree of personal feeling. Mr. 
Layard, however, said he did not wish to dwell upon 
this subject; and he therefore passed on to what he 
conceived to be another cause of our recent calami- 
ties, viz., the defective condition of our national 
education. On this topic, he judiciously observed :— 

“T believe that our present system of education is 
rather directed to the overcharging of the memory than 
to the true cultivation of the intellect and strengthening 
and discipline of the mind—that it is leading us to treat 
men as mere machines, rather than as reflecting, respon- 
sible beings. Only a few nights since, I listened to an 
able and conclusive statement, from one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the House of Commons, supported 
by undoubted evidence, proving that, in the number of 
children receiving education, as compared with the entire 
population, we are far behind almost every country in 
Europe. Still, it is not the quantity, but the quality of 
our education to which I now wish to direct your special 
attention. The mind may be as much cramped by too 
much knowledge—if knowledge is to consist of the mere 
acquisition of isolated facts—as by ignorance. For our 
village schools we are training teachers to be superficially 
acquainted with almost every department of human 
learning. The examinations to which they are subjected, 
before being pronounced by Government fit to undertake 
the charge of children of the humblest classes of society, 
would have been considered, but half a century ago, al- 
most too severe a test for the master of a public school. 
These teachers impart to their pupils, according to fixed 
rules, and in certain prescribed portions, instruction as 
multifarious and superficial as that which they have re- 
ceived. The memory of the child is charged with an 
endless variety of facts, which, although succeeding each 
other in regular rotation, have no logical connexion— 
excite in him no sympathy or interest, lead to no prac- 
tical result, can be of no use to him in after life—and 
Which, consequently, are, for the most part, speedily 
forgotten. I never lose an opportunity of visiting a 
village school, and I have rarely spoken to a teacher of 
good sense and honesty who has not confessed and com- 
plained to me that he has been taught too many things, 
and none sufficiently well. I have listened with sur- 
prise to the examination of children of tender years, des- 
tined to follow the callings of their parents in humble 
life, and have felt somewhat humiliated when their in- 
structor, turning to me, has asked me whether I had any 
further questions to put to his pupils. They had long 
outstripped me. There really seemed nothing left within 
my knowledge that [ could ask them. This remarkable 
proficiency led me to deep reflection and inquiry, and I 
soon found that this readiness and apparent knowledge, 
which had so much surprised me, were but feats of 
memory, or mere tricks, enabling the children to answer 
difficult questions, but which, unconnected with any 
logical process of the reason, left them, when once for- 
gotten, in their original state of ignorance. Whilst these 
children could thus solve very difficult problems, they 
were unable to reply to the most simple questions when 
thrown entirely upon the exercise of their own intelli- 
gence and reason. Their memory had been highly cul- 
tivated, but their reasoning powers had been totally neg- 
lected. The end, therefore, of education had not been 
attained. The same observations apply to examinations 
as tests for public employment.” 


Again referring to our Crimean disasters, Mr. 
Layard remarked that public men look upon them- 
selves as parts of a machine, and thus ease their 
consciences of the burden of individual responsibility ; 
and, alluding to his investigations at Nineveh, he said 
that he had learned amid the graves of dead empires 
many lessons for our own country and time. He 
observed that no man, however proud of his native 
land, could deny that we have fallen from our high 
estate ; and he believed that the great want of the 





amount was forty pounds; and, from the evidence of 
a friend of the prisoner, also a boy, it appears that 
the accused, upon getting the money, left his place 
of business, and in company with several youthful 
companions, whom he treated, went to fairs, eating- 
houses, &e., ned for a gun, amused himself 
with shooting in the fields (first at the witness’s hat, 
and then at a dead dog), and pursued for a brief 
time the career of a boy of pleasure. He was re- 
manded until Saturday (to-day). 





age is in earnest and true-hearted spirits, imbued 
with a sense of the solemnity of life and with a deep 
feeling of religious responsibility. 

Mr. Layard was afterwards entertained at a 
déjetiner given by Messrs. Hall and Co., ship-builders, 
on the occasion of the launch of the Aberdeen 
clipper, Schomberg, which was christened by the 
new Lord Rector. In the brief speech which he 
| made, he highly complimented Mr. M‘Kay, of Liver- 
| pool, who was then present, and who, it will be 


‘ 
| 
| 





remembered, undertook to su our troops 
East with rations at a very wey in the 
MR. BRIGHT AT MANCHESTER, 

At the usual weekly meeting of the Peace 
at Manchester, Mr. Bright made one of fen? 
customed anti-war speeches, which wag + 
markable for the increased appearance of 
with which it was uttered, as though the 
felt that the opinions of his party now POssesy 
greater weight of public sympathy at their back 
than they could boast a few months ago, Mr, Bri 


Te. 


evidently thinks—whether rightly or w 

the tide is beginning to turn. After ex the 
shame which he felt, and which he believed Most 
sensible people must feel, in the recent policy of this 
country, hé made an attack on Lord Stratford dg 
Redclitfe, whom he depicted as a very irritable Tan 
with a feeling of direct personal hostility to the late 
Czar, owing to the Emperor having refused to receiye 
him as ambassador some twenty years 
Bright also described the English Minister at Vienng 
as totally incompetent ; and our Government, 
said, is made up almost entirely of lords. But he 
added that he had never been a party to concentrati 
the indignation of the people in the mism 

of the war, because he considered the war itself much 
more execrable. Nevertheless, though so violently 
disapproving of the contest, Mr. Bright blamed the 
Government for choosing old men for 

as they are unable to carry on hostilities with vigour, 
He then denied that the Russians have shut up the 
Danube ; and asserted that the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea before the war did not consist of more 
than six sea-worthy ships, and that Russia now says, 
in effect, ‘England and France may, if they like, 
maintain ships of war in the Black Sea, which shai] 
keep watch upon ours in Sebastopol, and take care we 
do not engage in those felonious attempts upon Turkey 
with which we are unjustly charged.” Me. Brit, 
however, said that Turkey “ naturally objects” to 
English and French ships of war passing 

the Bosphorus in order to enter the Black Sea. He 
then made the astounding assertion that “it is not 
the interest of Russia to embroil herself with the 
nations of Europe, and that the treaties which she 
has made with this country have been kept as 
faithfully as treaties generally are.” He concluded 
a long speech, which was received with much 
applause, by remarking tha@& domestic improvement 
and reform had been stopped by the war, and that, 
in the course of a few nights, the country has been 
burdened with nearly forty millions of additional 
taxation. ; ; 


MR. BOUVERIE ON HIS RE-ELECTION FOR KILMARNOCK, 

Mr. E. P. Bouverie, having accepted the office of 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, vacated his 
seat for Kilmarnock, but was on Saturday last re 
elected without opposition. In the course of his 
address, Mr. Bouverie was interrupted by the 
braying of a donkey; upon which he humourously 
said, amid much jgughter, “ It seems I am to haves 
rival, after all.” He attributed our Crimean disasters 
to the imperfections of our military system, and 
descanted upon the bravery and patience bit 
by the troops. Referring to the bill for the abolition 
of the newspaper stamp, he observed:— 

“I must say that, of all the marvellous things whic 
this age has produced, I wonder at nothing more than 
that wonderful thing, a newspaper. Take one of our 
great London morning papers—you find recorded there 
the events which have taken place in every corner of the 
globe; and you find not only this, but you find the 
wants of every man detailed by means of adv ne 
You find statements that have been made and opinion 
offered by the best and wisest heads in the country. 
You find there the writings of the most profound thinkess 
of the day; and all this published every twenty-fiut 
hours, and circulated over the length and breadth of & 
country. I look upon all this as no mean advantage; 
and I think that the greater freedom we can give 14 
system which yields such vast results even when Te 
stricted, the greater would be the boon to the 
at large.” : 

In eet to a person in the crowd, Mr. Bouver# 
said he had voted against Mr. Roebuck’s Committe 
because he thought the motion was an indirect a 
tempt to upset the late Government, which he 
not conceive was guilty; and because the House | 
Commons had no constitutional right to interfere i 
the management of the war. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
Tue Baxtic Fixer left the Downs on Monday. 
A.M., the signal was made to get steam up, and te 
in their cables, which was at once obeyed; and at 
minutes to six, the signal to weigh was e 
led the van, and the other ships in succession e 
in two lines. The weather was rainy, and person 


At five 


shore could not discern the fleet very far. : 
EMBARKATION oF Troops takes place almost aly ¢ 

the principal ports for the Crimea. The Peninaals 

Oriental new ship Alma arrived at Portsmouth 








ago. Mr, 
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gum Liverpool, to embark upwards of 1000 
of Guards, a large detachment of Royal 
Miners, and sundry officers and men for 
seat of war. She is a splendid ship, 
register, 500-horse power, 817 feet over all, 
beam, and 30 feet depth in hold; and can ac- 
commodate 1450 besides the ship’s company, &c. 
rious vessels have left, or are about to leave, 

infantry, cavalry, and horses. . , 
{us DoxE or WELLINGTON (fag ship of Admiral 
Dundas) has been obliged to return to Spithead from the 
to effect repairs of the damages she sustained by 
into collision with the American emigrant ship 
Hurlbert, on the night of the 4th inst., about six 

ing Portsmouth. 
oo ro THE CRIMEA IN AmERICA.—The 
forts of the English Government to obtain recruits 
the British and German settlers in the United 
States have met with great opposition. The district 
for New York has issued a notification, stating 
that the act is a breach of the neutrality laws, and that 
all persons attempting such enlistment are liable to fine 
i t. 


a 
Lg 
rt 


nv 
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Mura Disrursance at Guitprorp.—The militia 
at Guildford has given another instance of the 
working of the “ fifty-six days” breach of faith. The 
1852 men, having for some time been informed that 
were to be disbanded, were suddenly told that they 
were to await further orders. They, therefore, refused 
to enter the parade-ground ; but were at length driven 
in by other detachments at the point of the bayonet, 
some few being injured. Orders have since arrived for 


the dismissal of those entitled to their discharge ; and, in | 


consequence, 427 out of 576 have left. 

IN THE CHANNEL.—The new screw steam- 
ship, North Carolina, from Philadelphia, left that Port 
for Liverpool on the 4th of February last, but put back 
mm the 18th, with the blades of her propeller broken, 
and having aleak. She had encountered very 
severe gales, and shipped heavy seas. Having under- 
gone the necessary repairs, she resailed under the com- 
mand of Captain Washington Symmes on the 21st ult., 
and had very favourably until her arrival in 


the Channel, when, on Sunday morning, at half-past one | 


ddlock, she was run into by the ship Robert, Captain 
Stagg, which left Liverpool for New Orleans on the 5th 
inst., about thirty miles west of Tuskar Light. The 
ship struck her on the port side, forward of the forerig- 
ging, causing her to fill immediately ; and she sank in 
about ten minutes. The captain and twenty-one of the 
crew were taken on board the Robert, and brought back 
to Liverpool. The remainder (eleven men) were seen in 
the boats alongside another ship, at daylight. Beyond 
the loss of her cutwater, the ship sustained little or no 


Severs Gate axp Loss or Lire my THE ATLANTIC. 


' —The American ship John Rutledge arrived at Liver- 


pool on Friday week, from New York, having suffered 
severe damage, and lost two seamen overboard during the 
gale of the 10th ult. The following is from the report 
of Captain Sands :— Left New York March 9, in com- 
pany with the Hendrik Hudson, for London (which 
sprang a leak in the same gale, and was abandoned on the 
12th wt); and on the 10th the ship was thrown on her 
beam-ends by shifting of the cargo. Wind NNW. to 
NW,, blowing aheavy gale. The cargo shifting so much, 

became unman ble. Three feet water in the 
hold, and two feet in the between decks. The crew and 
Passengers were engaged in pumping and baling out 
Water, in order to free her as soon as the gale abated. 
When they were able to get the hatches off, they went 
down to the hold, and commenced throwing out cargo. 
ing overboard about two hundred barrels of 
spirits of turpentine, and some tar and logwood, they 
succeeded in righting the ship. Lost two men overboard 
ia the gale. 
Was very unsettled weather —squally, with variable winds 
and much rain.” ' 


F 


Fi THE ABERDEEN Currer, Scuomperc.—The follow- | 
ing account of this vessel, which Mr. Layard has lately | 
< oT yew in the morning papers :—“ The | 


. is the largest vessel ever built in Great 
— It belongs to what is well known as the ‘ Aber- 
length j d’—that is to say, it possesses great 
hold, M proportion to breadth of beam and depth of 

With a sharp entrance, and fine run aft. In this 
Tespect, the Schomberg may be regarded as the perfection 
lL Aberdeen clippers. Her dimensions are as follow: — 
depth 


= 


over all, 288 feet; extreme breadth, 45 feet ; 
of hold, 29 feet. Her tonnage is 2400 new mea- 
surement, and 2600 hold, 


per register; from 3500 to 


£000 tons burden. The Schomberg will be fitted up as 
Passenger ship, having three decks, with poop and 


Altogether, it is calculated that there will be 

been ation on board for 1000 souls. The vessel has 

named after Captain Schomberg, R.N., the chief 

° “emget emigration agent at Liverpool, according 

~ Plans all the arrangements bearing on the com- 
AB have been carried out.” 

ISHOP me IN Prison.—The Bishop of 
Preached a sermon in the chapel of the Leeds 
- After the usual evening service had been read by 

mae ai and a aa had chanted a hymn, 

Selivered his discourse, which (affirms the 
ma teliencer) he did with such affectionate ear- 
simplicity, that he drew tears from the eyes 


f 


F 


ing the latter part of the voyage there | 


aitementell 


| even of the men. The demeanour of the prisoners was 
in the highest degree decent and attentive; and the 
effect of the scene was very impressive. It is by such 
| plain, honest wrestlings with the spiritual necessities of 
| repulsive, outcast vice, in its naked wretchedness, that 
| our bishops may earn for themselyes some better title 
than wealth and high position to the respectful considera- 
tion of the world. 
|, Te Loss or tHe Ticer.—A court-martial is being 
|held at Portsmouth to inquire into this unfortunate 
affair; but as the whole of the evidence has not yet been 
taken the result is not yet known. 
Tue Apvancep Squapron of the Baltic fleet entered 
the Kuttegat and sighted the island of Anhalt on the 
| 31st ult. A separation was then ordered to ascertain 
the state of the ice in various directions. The harbour 
of Elsinore was found to be completely blocked up, and 
the ships experienced some rough usage from the floe or 
drift-ice. The harbour of Wingo Sound was not to be 
entered on account of the ice. Kiel harbour, at the 
latest atlvices, was blocked up, and the Belts were full 
| of ice; but the Sound was pretty clear, though it was 
| thought by the pilots that for several days the violence 
of the floes would defy the strongest steam-power. 
DEPARTURE OF GUARDS FOR THE CRIMEA,—At 
half-past seven o’clock on Thursday morning 1126 of 
| the Guards started by the South-Western Railway for 
| the Crimea. 





THE HALFPENNY NEWSPAPER STAMP. 


| On Thursday last a meeting of the Provincial News- 
paper Society was held in London, Mr. Baxter, of 
the Sussex Express, president of the society, in the 
chair, at which the following resolution was passed 
unanimously :—“ That in the opinion of this meeting 
|it would be highly conducive to the interests of the 
public, and to that of the newspaper proprietors, 
| that the stamp duty on newspapers, to entitle them 
{to transmission and retransmission through the 
| post-office, should be a halfpenny, instead of a penny, 
and they are convinced that it would yield a greater 
amount to the revenue.” ‘The resolution was pre- 
sented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
course of the same day, by a deputation consisting 





paper Society, Mr. Johnson Gedge (Bury Post), Mr. 
Austin (Maidstone Journal), Mr. R. Johnson ( Wor- 
cester Journal), Mr. E. Baines (Leeds Mercury), 
Mr. Kemplay (Leeds Intelligencer), and Mr. Hobson 
(Leeds Times). 





STATE OF TRADE, LABOUR, AND THE 
POOR. 
THE accounts of the state of trade in the manufacturing 
| towns (says the 7imes, in a City Article) exhibit, with 
| the exception of the iron districts, a tendency to im- 





provement. At Manchester, the business transacted has 
| been on a larger scale than for some time past, and 
prices, especially for yarns, have become firm. At Bir- 
mingham, great heaviness still prevails, the only sup- 
| port of the market for manufactured iron being from a 
| moderate home demand. The strike among the colliers 
| against the recent reduction of wages continues to be ex- 
tensively maintained. The Nottingham report shows a 
great increase of activity in the lace trade, many home 
and foreign orders having been received, while in the 
| hosiery branches also there is increased confidence. In 
| the woollen districts, the gradual signs of revival re- 
ported during the past month are still observable; and 
| the same is the case in the Irish linen markets. In the 
| business of the port of London there has been increased 
activity, owing to the change of wind, which has enabled 
| many of the weather-bound vessels to work up. 
The quarter’s revenue for Dublin has been :— 








Bl ©, A ncceibcesccesen £184,129 
i | 184,428 
IMcrease....ccccccee £299 


| In this, as well as the following comparisons, it must 
| be borne in mind that, in consequence of making up the 
accounts to the 31st of March in place of the 5th of 
April, both year and quarter are five days short. 

The revenue for the year is 899,537/. against 894,5961. 
in 1854. In tea there was an increase of 7829/., not- 
| withstanding the reduction of duty; in sugar, an in- 
| crease of 19,2802, owing, of course, to the additional 
| 15 per cent.; and in almost every other article a de- 
| crease. 





|, HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 


Tue deaths of 1226 persons were registered in the week 
that ended last Saturday. The corrected average of 
deaths that occurred in the corresponding weeks of 
1845-54 is 1253. These figures are satisfactory evidence 
of an improved state of the public health. The mor- 
tality, which has for many weeks been excessive, showed 
a decrease last week on the ordinary amount; but the 
mortality from bronchitis, and also from hooping-cough, 
is still great. 

Last week, the births of 828 boys and 689 girls, in all 
1517 children, were registered in London. In the ten 





of Mr. Baxter, the president of the Provincial News- | 
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corresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, the average 
number was 1494. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29°881 in. The 
mean temperature was 41-9 deg. which is 2-2 deg. 
below the average. Monday was remarkably cold, and 
the mean daily temperature was below the average till 
Friday and Saturday, on which days it was 6 deg. 
above it. 

In the 13 weeks of severe weather that ended on the 
3ist of March, 19,627 deaths were registered, or, in 
excess of the average, nearly 4000 persons in advanced 
age, weakly children, the sufferers from chronic diseases, 
and others, who when the winter set in were in sound 
health. Congestion and inflammation of the lungs were 
the most prevalent fatal diseases. 

The zymotic diseases prevailed generally; but no 
deaths from smallpox happened in 46 sub-districts, no 
death from measles in 45 sub-districts. Hooping-cough 
and scarlatina were the most fatal epidemics, and their 
poison was the most equably diffused over the metropolis. 
Diarrhea lay chiefly in the low west and south districts, 
where fever also prevailed, but not so fatally as in the 
east districts. 3938 persons died in the public institu- 
tions of London—namely, 2567 in workhouses, 1195 
in civil and military hospitals, 166 in lunatic asylums, 
and 10 in prisons. 20 in every 100 of the deaths 
occurred in these public institutions; in Paris the pro- 
portion in 1853 was 39 in 100. 

The number of persons in London of the age of 
20 and upwards, was 632,545 in 1851; andthe deaths 
among men of those ages were 4955; so that the 
mortality was at the rate of 31 in 1000 annually, or 8 
quarterly. 





THE VISIT OF THE FRENCH EMPEROL 
AND EMPRESS. 
Tue Morning Herald of Thursday says that t has 
the best authority for the following programme of 
the approaching visit:— 

‘Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
of the French will arrive at Windsor, by the Great 
Western Railway, at six o’clock next Monday evening. 
They will be received by a guard of honour composed of 
the 94th Regiment of the Line, a company of the Foot 
Guards, and a detachment of the Rifle Brigade. 

““The Mayor of Windsor will have the honour of re- 
ceiving their Majesties on their arrival at the terminus. 

“On emerging from the railway station, their Im- 
perial Majesties will pass through a triumphal arch 
erected at the junction between Thames-street and High- 
street. There will also be another triumphal arch, 
erected in Castle-street, under which the Royal carriages 
will pass. 

“The Castle-green, immediately beneath the Castle 
walls, opposite to the establishment of Mr. Layton, con- 
fectioner to the Queen, will be furnished with thousands 
of seats, which will extend as far as Henry the Eighth’s 
gate, for the accommodation of the public—tickets being 
previously granted by the committee. 

“* On the arrival of the Emperor and Empress at the 
Castle, they will be received at the grand entrance by 
her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. 

“On Tuesday next the mayor and corporation, in 
their official robes, will present an address of congratula- 
tion to the Emperor Napoleon III., and afterwards par- 
ticipate in a public dinner of the inhabitants, to be given 
at the Town Hall. 

“ There will be state dinners at the Castle on every 
evening after the Emperor's arrival; and, subsequently 
to the investiture of his Imperial Majesty with the Order 
of the Garter, on Wednesday, a magnificent banquet will 
be given, at which the élite of the kingdom will be pre- 
sent. There will also be a review of the whole of the 
household troops. 

‘* The preparations at the Castle are by no means 
complete, no less than three hundred workmen being 
still engaged. It is supposed that the visit of the Em- 
peror and Empress will be the grandest affair ever wit- 
nessed at Windsor since the installation of his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland, in the year 1805—just half a century 
since.” 


From other sources we learn that on Thursday the 
Court will come to London, and, in company with 
their Imperial visitors, will proceed in state to the 
Italian Opera; that on Friday it is expected they 
will visit the Crystal Palace, and exhibit themselves 
on the balcony to the people ‘in the gardens; and 
that on Saturday the Emperor and Empress will re- 
turn to Paris. It is thought that the freedom of the 
City will be conferred on the Emperor. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
CoLoneL SinTHoRP AND THE SouTH-LINCOLNSHIRE 
Mirit1a.—Colonel Sibthorp attended at the Clerkenwell 
police-court on Saturday last, to give some explanations 
with respect to the statements of the three South- 
Lincolnshire militia-men who had applied for relief a 
day or two previously. The Colonel said he was so 
astonished at the allegations, that he applied at the War 
Office, and ascertained that a communication had been 
sent to the Lieutenant-Colonel; and he himself sent 





a private letter. He added that he was sure the ac- 
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count had been inserted in the Times for the sake of | consolation in that awful hour, is better than contact . 














Tue Frencn EmMprror AND THE Lowney. - 
* vilifying” him, and that he would resist the proceedings | with the.awful demoralisation and almost total absence| ration.—The Court of Common Council has. ‘ r 
of “a licentious preas.” He had always, he said, treated | of religious comforts which await the emigrant beyond| mously agreed to present an address to the Epes 
his men with the utmostkindness, and.hadspent between | the Atlantic.” The Irish Roman Catholics now look} the French upon his-visit-to London, and to request a Press 
three and four thousand pounds out of his own pocket | upom Canada as the land where all creeds and classes| he will “ honour the City with his presenes”: at on 
in providing extra comforts.—Mr. Corrie, the magistrate, | may enjoy equal liberty, although under the “‘ upas-tree” | entertainment in the Guildhall. : { - 
having calmed the Colonel's wrath against the “ licen- | of English rule. ReMARKABLE Svicrmpe.—In the pe js 
tious press” by pointing out that the obnoxious paragraph | Earty Ciostnc Assoctation.—A document put forth | Marfborough, a man recently cnt his throat in q ay ¥ 
was only a report of proceedings which had actually | by this Society, states that it was formed in 1842. That, | rushed into the public thoroughfare, threw himself oye : 
taken place, and not an editorial comment, stated that | previous to its establishment, the hours of employment| a low garden wall, and shortly afterwards died, ‘The 195, 2! 
he had received a letter from the Lieutenant-Colonel of | in nearly every department of industrial life were ex-| body was found in the garden, with the’ head The p 
the South-Lincolnshire Militia, from which it appeared | cessive; in many cases almost incredibly so: for in-| severed from the body. No motive for the-aet euigt jn 185. 
that the opinion of the War Office had been sought with | stance, it was a very common practice for the linen-| assigned. 1853, 
respect to paying the passage-money ef the men, but | drapers to keep their shops open during a large portion} Rarsryc or A Sup AT GRAVESEND.—The 1852, 
that the recent complainants had refused to wait until of the year till eleven and twelve o'clock at night, it} barque Samuel, of Dantzic, which was sunk in five ite th 
that opinion was obtained. The authority for the being often one, and sometimes even two o'clock, before| fathoms water off Coal-house Point on the 1651, 
payment having been since received, the passage-money the assistants were really free. On Sunday mornings| the 8th of March, after coming in collision with the oi th 
had in all subsequent cases been allowed; and the sum | they not unfrequently were kept at work till three, four, | Westmoreland, has been successfully raised within thy able te 
disbursed from the Clerkenwell poor-box would be ‘and even five o'clock, and numerous have been the present week by Mr. Bell, of Whitstable, the way Mr. 
returned.—Neither the Colonel nor Mr. Corrie appeared instances of young men, instead of retiring to bed,| known diver. nents 
to be aware that the report did not appear exclusively | preferring going off to bathe, it being broad daylight when} we Mtiir1A.—The rapid collapse of the militia, ast, i 
in the Times, but in the other papers as well. they left their respective shops. That, through the| owing to the secession of the men who enlisted preyigg = 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE ELecrric TeLpcrapa.— A j|ageney of the Early Closing Association, the hours} to the last act, continues in the greater number of thy 
Swedish savant, Professor Edlund, of the Royal Academy | of employment in many departments of business have| regiments, and‘ the foree is reduced to a mere 
of Sciences, succeeded last year in making an _improve-| already been materially curtailed. That this Society, | It is feared that recourse must be had to the ballotig 1 
ment in the construction of the electric telegraph ap- often in the face of much discouragement, continues! re-creating it. In the Warwickshire Militia, however, 
paratus, by which it becomes possible to.send. messages | steadfastly to labour in this cause of social pro-| large numbers of the men have come forward form 
by the same wire simultaneously in two opposite diree- | gress and humanity. That the efforts of the Board | attestation ; and in some of the other regiments sever) 
tions. The principle on which this discovery is based is | are at the present time more particularly directed to the | of the members have volunteered for the line. Toe 
very simple, and altogether different from that. applied | case of the Assistant Chemists, whose hours of employ- Lorp PALMERSTON AND THE COMMISSARIAT ~The the | 
by Dr. Gintl, at Vienna, which was found not to succeed. | ment extend, for the most part, from about seven o'clock | commissariat officers in the Crimea have addressed Gove 
As far back as the mouth of August last, Professor | in the morning till half-past ten or eleven o'clock at! letter to Mr. Filder, which they request he will lay comm 
Edlund made some experiments on the wires of the | night, with a liability, moreover, to their being called up | before Lord Panmure, and in which i 
telegraph line between Stockholm and Upsala, by per- | at any hour in the night, and without being able to call | deny an assertion made by Lord Palmerston in Paris. 4G 
mission of the direetors. These succeeded so well that | so much as the Sabbath their own. That it is proposed| ment, that they do not belong to the class calle] 
he constructed the necessary apparatus, which was put | ere long to draw attention to the condition of that sadly | “ gentry,” and that they have been “wanting in cap, wy 
up in December last, and has been in daily operation | oppressed class—the Journeymen Bakers. And that the | city, energy, intelligence, and in the accurate ai 
ever since. As soon as the apparatus are constructed, | Society at present stands greatly in need of funds.” The! zealous performance of their daty.” The officers sign Joan | 
they are to be introduced at every telegraph station | object of the Society is excellent; and we trust it may | ing this letter describe Lord Palmerston’s remark as 4 the 1 
in the kingdom; and, as the alteration is not expensive, | procure the money assistance it requires. most unjust and unfounded imputation ;” assert thelr of the 
the advantages gained over the old system are obvious, | Tue Axnvat Vistr or THe Buvecoar Bors to THe | claim to be considered gentlemen; and contend that and t 
; as one line of wire will now do the work done formerly | Lorn Mayor took place, as usual, on Easter Tuesday, | they have performed their duties to the utmost of thdr conve 
by two.—Daily News. | on which occasion the Duke of Cambridge was present, power. F s oa 
Tae Russ:an Prisoners ox Goop Fripay.—The | pis arrival being signalised by the band of the City of| Tue Cavan Exxcrton.—This election, whic, # 7 «] 


Emperor of Russia remitted through the Swedish Em- | London Militia playing the National Anthem, which | usual in Ireland, has been signalised by scenes of dis- 
bassy a sum sufficient to give every prisoner in the | was afterwards sung by the boys in the Egyptian Hall of graceful riot, has terminated in an immense 
Lewes Gaol 6d. each for hot cross-buns.—Sussex Express. the Mansion House. The Lord Mayor having briefly | for Mr. Burrowes, the Derbyite candidate. " 

METROPOLITAN OvercrowpwG.—The rector of one | addressed the boys, and the presentation of buns, wine, Easter Monpay.—Easter Monday, the grand’hol- 
of the most populous Larrynags tothe north of the City | and money having taken place, the company separated, | day of the masses, was this year rendered doubly agme- 
ne sore eA a the Erection of Fire-proof and his Lordship, the Duke of Cambridge, and several able by fine weather; and the Cockneys came out inal 

— is, Im which Re says there has been = his | of the aldermen proceeded in procession to Christ | their glory in their traditional Greenwich Park. We ; 
parish an addition of 1000 to the previous populationof | Church, to hear the Spital Sermon preached. The} have elsewhere noticed the Easter productions at the , 
4000, owing to the poorer classes, driven out by the | Duke of Cambridge, on entering the Lord Mayor's car- theatres; but we may here note that the British Mu- { 
— a Os 7 pet — a | riage, was loudly cheered by the people. | seum, the National Gallery, Marlborough House, the 

yee Php nst © states that honest wor men ‘have! = Miss Emttre Gorpon.—A letter with respect to this | Vernon Collection, and other receptacles of objects a 
been obliged, from sheer want of space, to herd with the Rigen hacking : fh > ee | ect nce and art were thronged with visitors. Betwem 
outcasts of Field-lane, &c.; and that great evils have person, agen ae ing treatme nt w) er pony we) science . 5 ded at th Crystal Palaey; 
pr ey wo tot dwelli Ser te noticed last week, appears in the Times of Wednesday, | 8000 and 9000 persons atten av che ‘ 

. ~ ‘want of proper dwellings for the poor. | under the signature of “A Neighbour to Miss Gordon.” | but the working classes did not muster-very strong. 
The fault, we conceive, lies in always building hand- | This wilter Whose © gh tines “Ge . | The uneducated still prefer the booths, gingerbread, aml 
some, first-class streets upon the sites of the demolished | 1e W rite r, whose communication is drawn forth, by | ie uneducated P , 

“ slums.” some editorial comments on the case, asserts that Miss | clowneries of Greenwich. 

Mx Haare Jom Avcueroninzor, who een | Gum nt scrub be cin, and tat she | | Suna ox Than Lame——We. ats Oe Soa 
pee mn Dante Chas “e pe fae, that “her vagaries have too long continued to be alter-| of delicacy to use further disguise regarding the event 
Seay Newh ceniemes® 40 Gur mention’ ocean = nately the jest, the scandal, and the terror of the neigh- | which has formed for some days past, perhaps, pool 
Chichester for uttering forged cheques. The Recorder | earns Se a arene, - = re{not the least Goede | cipal - ubject of comyeceaten = a . hes Lange 
stated that Mr. Fitzroy had commenced life in a very | . .' at ee ee treatment of the Mr. Francis Villiers as a member 7 iat 
vicious manner,.though under the cloak of religion: and | pony was only one manifestation, has been developing justify that open reference which cannot be wy 
it appears that he is-still liable to ion epewether | itself in her mind for years past, and is making rapid! poned. Without speaking more minutely of the 

Dea ae eae “tae advances towards a highly-dangerous stage.” tunate affair, we may state that it is of a character 
charges of forgery. The first and last weeks of his im- 7 = i tn th i f Rochester. On 
prisonment will be solitary confinement. Mr. Fitzroy, A Hanp Case.—Two women, wives of seamen taken | create a vacancy in the ee Villiers’ Tay 
it is said, will, on attaining his majority next June, be | Ptisoners by the Russians, applied on Monday at the learning the circumstances alluded to, Mr. Cast, 
entitled to 24,0002 But it seems he could not wait for | /ambeth police-court for assistance. The men had gone | supporters, we are told by the South-Eastern ted ‘to 
this. out in a military transport hired by Government; and, had a meeting, at which a deputation was ag 4 

A Gunrowper Exerosios, by which four children | until their capture, the wives had received from Mr, | wait on the hon. gentleman and call upon for 
have been dreadfully burned, has taken place at an ail | Ferguson, owner of the vessel, a certain sum per month ; | resign his seat. Everything had been —z 
and colour warehouse in James-street, Covent-garden. bat this was Dow stopped. The poor women had ap- | departure of the ‘deputation Leste, Se “that 
A boy was sprinkling some powder from a flask upon | Plied = = — ot the cee 8 Patriotic at but wtb — ame “fot bin; oa remark 
the fire, when the con of . received for answer, that, as they were not widows, nor | difficulty was where to fin 3 . ae 
antiendnann fete rset ae tr their children orphans, relief could not be extended to | taking every one by surprise, the * deputation = 
to the children’s clothes. The sufferers were removed to | them. Under these circumstances, the magistrate gave | up in disgust.’ Mr. Villiers’s Ee 
Charing-Cross Hospital in a very precarious state. wn each or atin _ it ate wana a * i ¢ hy port Ror | 

Lorp DunponaLp no longer intends offeri i clr CARS WE considered by the charitable and | understood that several persons i 
secret to the French eink, diack as His Majeoty we affluent. The women stated that they had letters from | cerned with him in very questionable pages, Maid- 
given up his design of going to the Crimea, he fears that | their husbands, who said that they had lost all their} A Great ConrLaGraTion has taken place at d 
the plan might fail for want of a sufficiently expanded | PTperty, but that the Russians treated them kindly. | stone. It broke out in an inn standing at the comer 
mind to carry it into effect. Tue Easter Banquet at THE MANston Hovse.— the market; and, the — being - oan 

Intsa Emicrarion.—The “Exodus” from Ireland, | This yearly festival took place on Monday, and was | and containing necessarily a large amount 0 
still continues at a very great rate, notwithstanding the | chiefly remarkable for the presence of the Duke of Cam- | fire rapidly gained head, and was communicated by 
attempts made by the priests to prevent the ainonian bridge, and the absence of all the ministers except the | adjacent buildings. The firemen were aided by fe 
to America, which has fallen into great disfavour in con- | Chancellor of the Exchequer. In order to do honour to| of cavalry and militia; but a large number of should 
sequence of the ‘Know-nothing” agitation. paper | the Duke, the streets from Temple Bar were lined with | present refused to lend any help, because they 
which is supposed to speak the sentiments of John of | militia-men, who also formed a guard in the vestibule of | not be paid for their services. There was a 
Tuam observes:—‘ While the Irish Catholic race was | the Mansion House. The after-dinner speeches were of | ciency of water for the engines: nevertheless, after 
treated with kindness in America, we never uttered a | the usual routine character. | exertions, the fire was got under. The loss, 1 18 
word of remonstrance or warning ; but, now that all par-| Tue Loxpon Supscrrption for the sufferers by the| Will be between 3000/ and 40002 ; tat the 
ties agree in complaining of the dreadful persecutions | floods in Holland, on the 6th ult., which destroyed 5000 are insured. , Sebastopol 
which await: them from all the powers of ‘ Know- | dwellings in various villages, has amounted to 12331, Dr. ANprew Sarru has delivered into the 5¢ by 
Nothingism’ in the hitherto boasted land of liberty, we | and the committee have made a fresh appeal, with the | Committee copies of certain official letters write af 
feel it our imperative duty to raise our voice in protest | hope that it may yet be increased. him, from which it appears that he anticipa' aos 
and reclamation, _ Badas home is, and cold as is the| AccipenTaL PotsontxG.—Six persons have been | the evils of the Crimean campaign. In April, F should 
Pe that awaits our people under a system of laws | poisoned at Cardigan, by partaking of some broth into | Smith suggested that the dresses of the — to the 
oon ee refuse Security for tenant industry, it is | which oatmeal that had been mixed with arsenic, for | be accommodated to the climate of the —- formate 
re ae battle with the ills they know than | the purpose of killing rats, had been put. One of the necessities of warfare. He also suggested to be raised 
£7.00 een.a amma revolting kind. A quiet death | sufferers died in a few hours; and the others are still in | of a hospital corps, 800 strong at the least, 
acne of the saints, with the aid of religious ' a very precarious state. ‘ immediately on the arrival of the armya 
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. providing properly-constituted transport- 


well. sick and wounded, and hospital-ships. The 
‘these suggestions were superscribed 
immediate ;” but it is needless to say that 

Arne et mended were not carried out. 

: AMONG..J URYMEN.—A parliamentary re- 
pe published shows that, in Hertfordshire in 1851, 
aly 492 coroners” inquests ; in 1852, 466; and in 

‘927; and that in the three years just specified, 
og bog 112 jurors were unable to sign theirnames. 
sey proportion is*much larger in Gloucestershire, where, 
a 422 inguests were held; in 1852, 466; and in 
fst 627 ; while in the first-mentioned year, 1260 ; in 

4952, 1188; and in 1853, 855 jurors had a mark oppo- 
their names. In the borough of Hereford during 
1852, and 1853, there were altogether 56 inquests, 
god the gratifying fact appears that all the jurors were 
able to write. . , 

Maz. JoserH RicHarpson, the inventor of the instru- 
gents of the Rock, Bell, and Steel Band, died on Sunday 
ast, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 


Postscript. 


Leaver Orrice, Saturday, April 14. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has transmitted 
the following notice to the Governor and Deputy- 
Govemorof the Bank of England, as a medium of 
communication with the Stock Exchange :— 
“Treasury Chambers, April 12, 1855. 
UGanrtemEN,—I beg leave to inform you, and re- 
that you will make it known in the usual manner, 
er Lord Palmerston and I shall be ready to see any 
who may be desirous of contracting for a 
joan for the service of the present year, on Monday next, 
the 16th instant, at one o'clock, in order to inform them 
of the amount which will be wanted, and to fix the tims 
gid the manner of the bidding; and I hope it will be 
convenient to-you, or one of you, to meet these gentle- 
men here at that hour. 
“Thaye the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“Your obedient, humble servant, 
“ G. CornEWALL LEWIs. 
“The Governor'and Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank of England.” 


THE CONFERENCES. 
The Wanderer of Vienna of the 7th says:— 
“M.Drouyn de Lhuys was presented this day by 
Count Buol tothe Emperor, and the audience lasted up- 
wards of an hour. The honourable Minister is to dine 
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jwrite hard against aristocratic jobs. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“Che Header.” 

Por a Half- Year. ; 

To be remitted in advance. 


2” Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND 
Branch Office, and be made payable to Mr. ALFRED E. 


20 13 0 





GALLow.y, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice ean be taken of anonymous communications 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, butasa gemenine of his good faith. 
Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paperonly. Hf long, it increases the diffi - 
culty of finding space for them. 

We cannot undertake toreturnrejected communications: 
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1g sO revolutionary, because thereis 
natural and convulsive, as the strain 
xed when all the worldis by the very 


ion in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 





ARE WE TO HAVE AN ARISTOCRACY ? 

Tue Times has found it profitable of late to 
Most 
edifying to the liberal mind are its diatribes 
on this subject. Not a baronet’s cousin.can 
get a place but it is down on him. The 
severity is such that we feel inclined to ery 
merey, and remind the castigator that it is a 
iuan’s misfortune, not his fault, that he is 
born a lord. Even Mr. Disrazui’s organ 
has its little jesuitieal liberalisms about ple- 
beian merit, and reminds you that the Tory 
aristocrats have often condescended to hire 
their political flunkeys from the untitled 





with his Majesty to-morrow. All the members of the 
Conference, with the exception of the Russians, have 
had long conferences with the French Minister. He has 
brought with him a paper on the Eastern question, 
drayn up by the Emperor Napoleon, and it is to be laid 
before the mgress. The first interview between M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys and Count Buol did not last less than 
five hours, and he had immediately afterwards a long 
conversation with Lord Westmoreland.” 


Persons who can speak English, together with the 
Danish, Swedish, or Russian tongues, are greatly 
needed for the Baltic Fleet, as interpreters. 


A telegraphic despatch from Madrid says, that 
a émewte there has been put down by the militia, 
and that fifteen of the agitators have becn arrested. 


THE WAR. 
Marseilles, Thursday. 
The news from Sebastopol comes down to the 30th 
of Conferences had taken place between the 
and Admirals. The Russians had made 
more sorties, which had all been repulsed. They 
continued their fire, particularly on the side of the 
Quarantine and the Malakoff Tower. Several’ fires 
_ broken out in Sebastopol. ‘The Russians were 
F, themselves on the side of the Stevernaia 
ort, and were arming new batteries. 
Trieste, Thursday. 
Pe... have intelligence from Constantinople to the 
feet Ree It was thought that all the allied 
would 800n sail for Sebastopol, in order to co- 
operate in the general attack. 
Thursday Evening. 


Vienna, 
According to a telegraphic despatch from the 
Crimea, dated April 1, the allied armies were quite 
¥ to open their fire upon Sebastopol. 
Salaklava, March 31. 
awe Russians have constructed two new batteries, 
converted the ambuscades into an ad- 
pateed parallel. The Allies have also constructed 
ae ond batteries. The weather was not so fine; it 
ery cold. Of seven Russian admirals at Sebas- 
ms the commencement of the siege, two only 


SS 
terial he ex-detective, has been found guilty of 
to steal, and has been sentenced to 


boys 
fourteen years’ transportation, 


classes. The Daily News, of course, works 
|away morning after morning agaimst the 
|“ Incorrigibles” with the most uncompro- 
jmising vigour and the most unequivocal 
|honesty of purpose: every promotion of a 
|person whose name is to be found in the 

eerage is stigmatised by its incorruptible 
pen. But what does all this come to? 
Simply this, that aristocrats do not taboo 
their own sons and brothers. They employ 
the men they know. They take their rela- 
tions as their clerks and partners just as 
merchants take theirs. Nothing can be more 
natural. Besides, the younger sons have a 
sort of claim upon us for political employ- 
ment. We oblige them to be honourables 
and forbid them to dig, in order that we may 
preserve the Corinthian capital of society. It 


upon them, several of the present Ministry 


to the altar must live of the altar. 


is like the claim which the younger members 
of the Royal Family have upon us for an 
indemnification in the shape of pensions 
against the disabilities of the Marriage Act. 
| But for the social restrictions which we lay 


might be thriving tailors. They who minister 
The 
honourables minister to our flankeyism, and ja halo round foul drains. And flunke 
of our flunkeyism they must live. “It is the |doubtedly the English people are in 
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been great in history. It has been, upon 
the whole, the manliest, bravest, most moral, 
most friendly to\law and freedom of all aris- 
tocracies that the world ever saw. It has 
spoken and fought for liberty when the Com- 
mons were powerless and dumb. Half of its 
members took part in the Rebellion; three- 








|fourths took in the Revolution. Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights will for ever 


\bear its name. Has it now gone the common 
way of all medieval institutions? Has it, 
through the general diffusion of those politi- 
jcal aptitudes which it once monopolised, 
|become effete for good ses, and powerful 
\only for evil? If this is so, there is still time 
—though but little time—to gather up its 
ashes into an honoured urn, and to inscribe 
upon that urn the names of Runnymede and 
the Convention. And what good man, whe- 
ther noble or plebeian, can doubt the justice 
and expediency of doing so? 

What is the English arigtocracy ? Mainly 
ithe progeny of guceessful advocates ; a source 
from which, as CARLYLE says, you can scarcel 
expect a very superior morality to spring. . it 
there are exceptions, they are chieliy the de- 
scendants of statesmen like BurLe1en, who 
amassed great fortunes in the public service, 
while noble natures like WaLsineHam served 
their country and died poor. There is no 
very strong title to perpetuity here. As to 
any claims to the bak or even peculiar 
| possession of high prineiple or honour, let the 
,social success of a and the political 
success of Disranui, speak for itself. We 
pass over more private instances of aris- 
tocratic ~high-mindedness, which are now 
coming upon us somewhat thickly, and 
which remind us of the sinister omens sent 
to the House of Ortgans in the affairs 
of the Duke de Prastry and M. Teste. 
|As to the actual power of the Peers, it 
has long departed. They have dropped the 
\sword and have not taken up the pen. There 
is nothing on which their domination as a 
‘caste can rest. There is no one quality, 
‘mental or physical, in which they are dis- 
tinguishable from common men. Their hunts- 
‘men hunt better; their gamekeepers shoot 
better; their peasants fight better: and it 
[seems that with all their advantages in the 
way of early training, almost everybody go- 
jverns better. Wealth is their last support: 
‘and their wealth is being wasted by mort- 
_gages, and outdone by colossal fortunes made 
‘in manufacture and commerce. Is the per- 
\petual influx of Camprnetis, Pepyses, and 
| OLFES, with the occasional absorption of a 
Jones LuoyD, sufficient to turn the scale ? 

We shall be told that the English are by 
‘nature aristocratic, that is, they are by nature 
flunkeys, and incapable of transferring to no- 
bility of character the penpess which they have 
been taught to pay to nobility of birth. This 
‘is the lesson constantly preached by political 
‘charlatans, who glorify the ascendancy of low 
passions and prejudices, which they call hu- 
‘man nature, just asa snake might plead for 
‘the sylvan beauties of a jungle, or.as the cho- 
‘lera, if it hada weekly organ, might try to cast 
Ss un- 
situa- 








same with all those who complain against |tions of life, in the mother country and in the 
aristocratic pride, while they respeet the in- jcolonies, at home and abroad. The ariste- 
stitution of aristocracy. Pride is the function |cratic satirist has plenty of matter for most 
of aristocrats. Where is the use of castes if righteous sneers at democratic tufthunting. 
the distinction is never to be felt? Wee rail | But this servility is not a part of our nature : 
lagainst the effects, and cherish or spare the |it is the result of eight centuries of national 
| cause. ‘training. It is fast vanishing from the higher 
| Are we to have an aristocracy? That isa ‘minds; in the lower, it is closely linked to 
|question which Destiny has now put to this | hate. 
‘nation, and to which she will have an answer.| If the hour of the aristocracy be come, 
| The answer of the Times would soon be given, | then with it must come the hour of another 
‘if any one were to attempt in earnest to |institution, which is merely the social ape 

“make a radical change in our form of go- | of aristocracy, but the perpetuity of whieh it 
|vernment.” The English aristeeraey has 'has never entered into the heart.of the Disses 
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to question. Economy, and still more reason 
and feeling, would very soon demand a further 
change. "Ko pa a willion annually for 
a dull and senseless pageant would — 
seem a small thing to a rich nation. It 
would not seem a small thing that our 
political, religious, and social system should 
be made an organised lie. It would not seem 
a small thing that we should be continually 
praying to to endow with wisdom to 
govern us those whom we will not and 
cannot suffer to take the smallest part in the 
work of government. It would not seem a 
small thing that the sacred language of loyalty 
and love should be daily addressed to those 
towards whom we can feel no loyalty or love 
at all, and on whom, directly they try to be 
anything but a name at the head of the Court 
circular, the Tories themselves—the canters 
about “Patriot Kings”—shower calumny 
and insult. It is, as we say, merely as the 
social apex of aristocracy that the hereditary 
monarchy can stand for an hour in a country 
which is not utterly bereft of reason, nor 
utterly reckless of veracity, nor insanely 
prodigal of cash. 

We have spoken freely, and it is time that 
people should do so. The Times is trading, 
in its respectably-roguish fashion, on the 
feeling of the hour ; but it is far enough from 
honestly opening the whole question, and it 
would be ready enough to hang any man who 
should dare practically to do so. We have 
“ drifted” into a war; let us not drift into a 
revolution. Let us know what we are going 
to do, and do it firmly and deliberately, like 
Englishmen and men. This will be better 
for all parties. When nations drift into 
revolutions, a reign of Terror comes first and 
a Bonaparte follows. 





THE IMPERIAL VISIT. 
No clear-sighted politician, on either side of 
the Channel, will misunderstand the circum- 
stances of Lovris Napoxgon’s visit to Eng- 
land. The meaning of the Imperial trip is 
obvious, and obvious, also, will be the mean- 
ing of the public reception. Supplied by 
Queen VicTorta’s invitation with a motive 
for postponing his journey to the Crimea, the 
Frevon Emperor will supply to the English 
populace an object on which to vent their 
explosive sentiments with reference to their 
“gallant allies.” From first to last, the pro- 
ceeding will be essentially dramatic. The 
state actors are learning their parts, the 
choruses are rehearsing, the stage effects 
are already prepared. Thus far all is safe: 
there will be noise and glitter enough; and 
those impatient Radicals who meditated a de- 
monstration have been warned that any such 
attempt would be reprehensible and unavail- 
ing. The vast body of thoughtful men will 
not come to the rescue of these undisciplined 
skirmishers, well knowing that it would be 
equally needless and useless to produce dis- 
cord in a crowd by the utterance of that 
feeling with which polluted and lawless 
power inspires every honourable mind. No 
profound observer fears that the Imperial 
visit will be a triumph of arbitrary prin- 
ciples; there is not even the pretence of a 
triumph; there has been no victory, and, 
therefore, an exulting pageant would be 
simply ridiculous. Mobs will press along the 
thoroughfares ; civic plate will clatter; and 
aristocrats will pay their ceremonial homage 
to this tenant-at-will of a throne on which no 
ruler has. died during a century; everything 
which constitutes a real ovation must be 
wanting. 
Personally, in fact, the Frencu Emperor 
cannot but feel that he has no genuine friends 
at the my a Court. He must remember, 
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But the display, however artifici “ 
not be complete without a calute fron’ 








James’s to keep him in obscurity for the sake 
of that entente cordiale which was affected by 
Lovis Puiirrz. The truth is, that our| press. Old Tory organs, of course, 
royal personages, in exchange for their social | Jacobite tenacity, worship any one who 
advantages, are compelled to forego some of|verns without law; others only fulfil ties 
the rights of private life. State visitors, like | mission when they fly like feathers in the 
state speeches, are “approved by the Cabi-| wind ; but it was reserved for Such as affect 
net,” and it is impossible not to feel fo-| liberal traditions to make their obj 
those whose situation forces them to re-|awkwardly, as if half ashamed. What addy 
ceive any individuals whom, for public purr|to the unreality of the whole transaction ia 
oses, it is thought desirable to conciliate | the solicitude with which these jo 
he ancestral and hereditary house of Eng- | who, at the time of the coup d'état, hunted ty 
land, however, is more politic than the Im- | infamy the “ one base exception” which 
perial house of Russia, which rejected the | proved it, try to fit on their new opinions, ang 
advances of a parvenu. to save themselves with the world by exn 
Nevertheless, a majority of those who wel- | cises of casuistry. Just so does a contented 
come the Frencu Emperor, will not, even | old servitor oe with his consej 
in secret, shrink from their guest. They|and accommodate himself to his magte 
form the light elements of society, and are | friends; but let it be noticed that not one of 
without the balance of sustained convic-| them ventures to write a line of weleong 
tions. “Good Society,” no doubt, regards| without an apology, a reserve, and an g 
him with grateful admiration. The citizen| planation. But is it necessary to “make 
governors of London, it is equally cer-|things comfortable” at such a 
tain, have said in their hearts that his| Were it not better to be excluded from 
Masesty oF France is a mighty prince ;|scenic festivities which impose exactions 
they seize the opportunity for a feast, for|so galling to self-respect? The eredit of 
flattery, and for self-glorification ; they would | statesmanship is now confided to 4 few men, 
“wait upon” the Emperor or Curna, or the | who are supposed to pray in earnest “ God 
Krve oF S04, with no less humility; they | defend the mght,” who appeal to honour and 
rejoice in persuading the French public | justice, and have lost much for consciene’ 
that they are the chief inhabitants of Lon-|sake. May we put it to them once mom} 
don. But to the intelligent circles of Paris | Must they offer any other than official coup 
it was evident, when the City Deputa-/|tesies to a ruler who gained power and holds 
tion arrived, if it had not been notorious |it by means which the entire machinery gf 
before, that our civic functionaries form by | British law has been invented to render im 
no means the most respectable class of | possible here ? 
citizens. As an administrative body they are| The Examiner—sleek wmbra of Whig 
condemned, and have only been reprieved by | tables—offers to defend such men against 
ithe war from the consequences of reform. | their own conscience. High and virtuow 
| Unquestionably, the most honourable of their minds, it says, admired what was greatin 
fellow-citizens, the bankers and merchants, ‘the First Napo.eon, and it calls over the 
have repeatedly declined to consort with them, | muster-roll of hereditary Whigs. In the 
or partake of their dignities. But,so natural | first Napotzon’s character there waa 
is the affinity between plush and purple, that |certain greatness ; at least he iam 
these Faustarrs of Guildhall, idolators of | genius, and had his arms been allied with 
embroidery, revere that senate of dumb |ours, we might not now have carried on wat 
nominees, which wears silver lace, which re- for a year with nothing to show for it buta 
| gisters the commands of its master, and which justification in the Moniteur. Canta 
| atones, in the opinion of some, for the age of James Fox, however, would not have a- 
corrupt parliamentary majorities under Lovis mired him for his lawlessness alone, even bad 
PHILIPPE. he possessed a face like a leaden mask, such 
The more dignified classes of citizens will as was enjoyed by that solicitor who used to 
probably receive the guest of the Court with | be retained, in spite of his dulness, to stare 
formal honours; public events, perhaps, de- | Erskryx out of countenance. But the Fim 
mand nd less; but they demand no more; Coysvt himself never won the best menof 
and, if we mistake not, there were protesting France to his cause. He left France 
voices even in that civic court, which sat with diminished in territory, disgraced by two 
closed doors, and agreed to hospitable resolu- | invasions, depopulated, demoralised, bry 
tions. But no man is called on to provoke| he stamped with his name some of | 
the mob by political interruptions any more splendid civil projects of the Convention 
than he is bound to join the riot of applause, Even he lived to be detested, to seek safety ia 
or to aid in those orgies of adulation with!the spirit of the Revolution he had & 
which our stall-fed citizens will shake tho | taped and to hanker for the friendship 
plate on their tables. ‘those despots whom he had endeavoured t0 
So fur, therefore, the reception of the | humble. 
Frexcu Emrrror will only in one sense) Hitherto, indeed, the French have nt 
have a political meaning. It will represent | suffered in territory during the suspensiol 
the bias of our statesmen toa French alliance, | of their liberties. But they have ga 
it will exhibit the uses of our Court, the nothing in exchange for the im 
complicity of our aristocracy, and the popu-|rights thus violated and destroyed. They 
lar feeling for a union of Europe against | have a Government to which not one illus 
Russia. The Common Council, which all but|trious name is attached, and ret on 
suffocated M. Kossurn, and the populace | unsullied ; their army, though it could em 
which cheered him, would now receive with | late Cossacks at home, has gained—the Zimet 
an uproar of delight the “chivalric young | admits—not one decisive victory ; the ablest 
Emprror or Avsrria,” were he to at-| generals are proscribed, the ablest statesmel 
tempt the siege of Sebastopol in con-| stand aloof. For it is not forced exile, norm 
cert with us. Of such elements is promis-| prisonment only, that deprives the natioa 
cuous popularity—under chandeliers and | its best public men. Those who are 
street-lamps—composed. If there be others,| openly hostile, are conspicuous in Te 
they are the frenzy of excitement, which|and with some, ubi Libertas ibi patria, ® 
would be roused as well by a donkey in a|that they disdain the soil which refuses to 
balloon, and some unexpected brilliancy | nourish political freedom. Thus has it come 
added to the early London season, to give a| that France—injured and humiliated— bet 
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shat not long ago it was high policy at St. 





— finish to the follies of our Corin-| war without kindling the enthusiasm 
t order. 
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— EXCLUSION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


x may say as did the Unele on the eve 
nis fall—‘ Tout m’est soumis, et tout me 
” 





It ig not our fault if journalists can- | 
d a courteous welcome to the| 
‘ t without proposing a tribute to| 
itself. Retracting none of their 

B ions on the coup d'état, they con- | 
that it has produced a “new sort of des- | 


otis” —a sort just as old as that of Domr- 


mx. What novelty is there in the existing 
government of France? Is its swaggering 
violence new? or its false pretences? or its 
proscription lists ? or its censorship? or its 
saate of mutes? or its Corps of Valets—or | 
its delation and espionage? No ;—but its 
ic works—suggestive of CaRacaLwa,| 
polical of that worst age of Roman decay, | 
jn which the emperors found a city of bricks | 
and left it of marble ; the age in which arms, | 
jaws, and civic virtues sank to servitude. After | 
guch an era was Rome debased and affronted | 
the insolence of every criminal who could 
debauch a pretorian guard. 
No one expects the English populace to 
understand these things, or the English aris- 
to care for them. The former will 
see in the French Emperor a man whose 
amy is fighting by the side of our own; the 
lstter will forget, in their worship of power, 
how Sr. Agwavp clutched a marshal’s baton 
as he died, like an Eastern Rajah, with 
thousands of victims to make his funeral 
glorious. But why do respectable journalists 
exaggerate the necessities of Louis Napo- 
iwon's visit, and mystify their readers by 
ing of his claims to praise for seeking an 
Tg alin ? The Frencu Emrprror— 
little blame to him for it—first sought | 
the alliance of Russia, and being repulsed by | 
Nicuoxas, fell back upon England as a re- 
source, exactly as he took a charming and es- | 
timable lady to wife after sueing in vain at | 
half a dozen German Courts. We owe our | 
ally, therefore, to the pride of the Emperor | 
NicHozas, precisely as the Frencn Empress | 
owes her erown to the pride of certain petty 
sor 
His 





of Germany. | 
PERIAL Masesty may encounter in 

dsome of those men who, exiled for 
their virtue, retain spirit enough to prefer | 
lifelong banishment to any mean compromise | 
with his authority. He, the public guest, 
Tepresents certain elements in France; they | 
—the public guests also—represent all that | 
8 upright, manly, and illustrious in their | 
country, and their principles are respected 
by all that is earnest, honest, and intelligent | 
in England. We trust that our public men| 
will so order their reception of the Imperial 





* visitor as not to offend those classes of the| 


French Which he does not represent. If the 
is to be enduring, it must ultimately | 
te ha another basis; it must be the’! 
of two nations inspired by the same 
attachments and by the aor antipathies, | 
Tent identical interests and institutions at | 
el cat in common. Wanting these | 
ements the bond is purely artificial ; formed 
y evident, and by accident liable to be! 
in the 5 Lovis Narorron himself, by a turn | 
: the polities of Europe, may find it conve- | 
which soe veoP more strongly the ties with | 
: © seeks to link his throne with the 
indred authority of Austria; or the Court of 
rsburg, despising the past, may con- 
, less fastidious in its choice of 
eae The Frexcu Emrrror must lean 
. cae at oe ser he resembles a tree 
. » balanced by its branches, and 
Pr ane by Props. But the time may come 
n, In England, the nation will begin to 
. \ the value of the Turrp NaPoLeon’s, 
the Pree? which has injured her more than 
Gear NAPOLEON'S enmity: this is at 
opmion of French society. 


Tue middle classes are struck with their own 
wrongs: they complain that they are ex- 
cluded from the power of the State, that they 
are not admitted to the army ; and that they 
can at the best have some of the minor ap- 
pointments in the Church. The complaint is 
not strictly true. The middle classes do ap- 
point some of our bishops—when the sons of 
that class are studious or servile enough to 
work their way from stage to stage, and to 
mount the highest pulpit; but then they 
abandon the class to which they belong, and 
call themselves of the aristocracy. For verily 
we doubt whether there is a bisbop that is a 
commoner by birth, who does not in his own 
mind regret the fact that the Lady Bishop is 
only “ Mrs. .’ The middle classes can 
get their sons high into office, even as high 
as a Pern can advance; if your tradesmen 
or manufacturer can amass a sufficient sum 
of money to back his son with a university 
education, or a great fortune, or a landed 
estate, displacing some old family to plant 
the new. But then, again, the scion of the 
middle class is indignant indeed, if he be not 
counted of the aristocracy. He has only 
helped to sustain that institution with “ new 
blood,’ and the abandoned middle classes 
profit as little as Divo did by Aiyxas’s mar- 
riage with Lavinia. And your middle class 
can purchase commissions in the army—after 
having got sufficient wealth to pay the pur- 
chase-money, and to wield the influence that 
backs the application for purchase. But then 
again the child of trade goes to live near 
Belgrave-square, and cuts his City connexions. 
It is the treachery of the sons of the middle 
class that leaves it without influenev, although 
the individuals get it. 

There must be something, then, in the con- 
duct of the class which saps the natural affee- 
tion of its children, destroys the esprit de 
corps, and makes those who rise from it 
ashamed of their origin, and not anxious that 
their class should rise with them. Possibly 
we might find the explanation of this un- 
filial feeling in the general supposition, that 
the spirit of the middle class, its habits of 
thought and feeling, are more commercial 
than chivalrous, more selfishly beneficial than 
honourably generous. Men who have risen 
to rank by the scales of trade are apt to kick 
the ladder down when the prize is grasped. 
To carry with you your middle-class asso- 
ciations into the salons of Belgravia, is like 
talking about business on Sundays. 

The same class makes it a matter of com- 
plaint and indignation, that its aristocracy 
is not sufficiently valued. Its contractors, 
its shipowners, its stupendous engineers, 
are not taken into the Government. True; 
but what does the fact prove? They tell 
us that if a Linpsay were to govern the 
Admiralty, we should not have those deplor- 
able mistakes which have rendered large fleets 
of shipping comparatively useless in the Black 
Sea ; that if a Saur were placed over a public 
department, all the subordinates would be 
made to know their duty, and the business 
would be executed; that if a Larne were in 
the Cabinet, the members would keep railway 
time, and the country would go as smoothly 
as the Brighton line. The assurance is not 
entirely reassuring, for it does suggest occa- 
sional collisions. It is true that men in the 
East of London understand business better 
than men in the West; it is probable that if 
we had Linpsays, Sa.ts, and Lares, we 
should have an attendance in the public offices 
at business hours ; the “ Dons” would not come 
down at three o’clock in the afternoon; and 
customers coming to give orders, or creditors 
coming to be paid, would not find the clerks 
whistling “ Peter Dick,” or making arrange- 
ments to spend the day at Gravesend. For 





all the real power, we are told, lies with your 
Larnes, Lrxpsays, Sars, SrerHENsons, 
and Paxrons. 

Why, then, in Heaven’s name, do they not 
take their places? If they have this power, 
why not exert it? Do not let us be told 
that they are strong men, but are kept 
out of power, and cannot help it. For 
the complaint is a contradiction in terms. 
If the Larnes, Linpsays, and O©o., are 
kept out of power, it must be through their 
own weakness. Either they do not stand by 
each other, or they do not get others to 
stand by them. They are nearer to the 
working classes than “ the aristocracy,” and 
they ought to have more support from “ the 
million.” Why do they not besiege Down- 
ing-street with the multitude at their back, 
knock at the door of the office, and make 
themselves be let in? There must be some 
serious error in their accounts, or they would 
not have the complaint to make. 

Why are they excluded from the army? 
It is not by the system of purchase, because 
the middle classes possess considerable means 
of purchasing, if it pleases them. But we 
suspect their inclinations do not go in the 
military line. They do not care for soldier- 
ing. ‘They prefer a comfortable home, keep- 
ing to safe employment or useful labours; 
they like production instead of destruction— 
that is the phrase. Now there are some of 
the middle class who labour under the reli- 
gious persuasion that soldiering can be done 
away with; that States will upon invitation 
disband their armies; and that we may dis- 
continue a useless profession. We are bound 
also to believe in the coming of the Millen- 
nium ; but present facts rather ——- con- 
vince us that it has not yet arrived. To 
talk about disbanding armies in the days 
of Sebastopol, with doubtful prospects on the 
Danube, the Vistula, the Rhine, and the 
Neva, is rather an anachronism. We must, 
therefore, reckon military strength as one of 
the elements of the governing power of all 
States that are to be independent, or to sus- 
tain a Government. While it exists it is 
the real arbiter over other powers. Influ- 


lence may obtain possession of the sword, but 


once possessed, the sword determines other 
uestions. A hold over the sword, there- 
ore, is essential to complete any political 
power. The Crown is said officially to wield 
the power of the sword alone, but that which 
is true-in theory, is not in practice. There 
are the men and officers of the army to be 
consulted: the aristocratic and wealthy 
classes officer the British army; and if it 
were possible for a CuarLes Stuart to arise, 
he could no more order the army against our 
aristocracy and our moneyocracy than he 
could enforce ship-money against HaMPpENs. 
The officers of the army always are the depo- 
sitaries of the largest, though not the readiest, 
share of power in diposing of the army; and, 
consequently, a great share of military power 
lies with the class that officer the army. The 
middle classes abstain from doing so. They 
abstain because they do not share military 
tastes or chivalrous sympathies; and they 
are punished by their exclusion from the 
army which they do not readily seek to enter. 
Hence is it that the army is anti-national— 
because the middle classes, having no real 
interest in it, do not care to insist upon free 
passage for the poorer middle classes through 
the ranks, or the direct admission of repre- 
sentatives of their own class into the rank of 
officers. Unsympathising with their own 
class—isolated from the support of the mul- 
titude—abdicating the power of the sword— 
discontented with the untrading parts of 
Government—the middle classes have accu- 
mulated an inert force which they have not 





the spirit to use; and they have rendered 
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the asseciation with themselves so little 
palatable even to themselves, that those of 
their body who do obtain power and influ- 
ence cut the connexion and use it for the 
benefit of other classes. 





THE “ MONITEUR” ON THE WAR. 
Tue document. published in Wednesday’s Mo- 
niteur may be regarded from several points of 
view—~as a tardy homage to the foree of public 
dissatisfaction ; as a simple compte rendu and 
substitute for the “debates” of a free Parlia- 
ment; as an indirect mode of showing the 
share which the late Marshal St. ARNAuD had 
in the expedition to the Crimea; as a contri- 
bution to.the history of the war. It is from 
the last point of view that we propose to look 
at the document, and to subjeet it to impartial 
criticism, dismissing for the moment all poli- 
tical considerations, and without any precon- 
ceived desire to uphold or to depress the repu- 
tation of this man or that, whether he be 
General or Emperor. 

In order to appreciate the beginning of the 
campaign, we must recal the situation of affairs 
im the spring of 1854. When war was de- 
clared, the Russians had already begun offen- 
sive operations. ‘Their troops had erossed the 
Danube and mastered the Dobrudscha, and the 
main bedy of the army was drawing down 
to Kalarasch with the view of besieging Silis- 


tria. ‘The Turks held the line of the Danube | was agre 


to step the way, and the difficulty of moving 
through the Dobrudscha had greatly retarded 
the march of the corps of Lupers to perform 
‘its share of the siege. There was, therefore, 
not only time to cover Constantinople, but pos- 


the Balkan. Hence the movement of the 
troops by sea to Varna, as soon as they had 
assembled in numbers sufficient to form a re- 
spectable army. The probability of this move- 
ment also was foreseen by the Allied Govern- 
ments. In his instructions to Marshal Sr. 
Arnaup, the Frencn Emperor directs him 
to come to an understanding with Lord 
Ractan and Omar Pacna respecting the 
adoption of one of three plans—an advance to 
the Balkan, the seizure of the Crimea, or a 
|landing ‘at Odessa. But in ease they made 
choice of the line of the Balkan as a first 

ition, they were naturally directed upon 
ime Yet even up to this point the Allied 
Governments, it would appear, only caleulated 
on a defensive war in Bulgaria. “In no ease” 
was “the army ever to remove too far from the 
Black Sea.” ‘There was, as we know, another 
reason, equally strong as the Imperial instruc- 
tions—the almost total want of land transport. 
The Allies could not have moved upon Silis- 
tria, even if it had been necessary, and this was 





surely-a‘grave defect in the expedition. But 
there was no necessity. Omar Pacna looked 
upon’ the fall of Silistria as “inevitable;” he 
eably deceived; Burrer and Na- 


from ‘Silistria to Widin, but the line of| smyru made the Turks fight ; Silistria held 


operations starting from the Dobrudseha was 
open to them. The single, strong, offen- 
sive a held by the Turks was the en- 
trenc lines at Kalafat, whieh effectually 
barred the Russians from any attempt to pene- 
trate into Servia, or to turn the Balkan by 
Sophia. ‘It was therefore on the cards that 
a daring Russian general, aeting with decision 
and rapidity, might have masked the fortresses, 
and have penetrated, with a strong body of 
troops, through the Balkan. The writer in the 
Moniteur tells-us that in April, when the ex- 
pedition was about to leave France, “inquiries 
were anxiously made whether our military 
forces would arrive m time to cover Constanti- 
nople.” ‘This fact is the key to the earlier 
proceedings of the Allies. Their first object 
was to cover Constantinople. How should this 
be done? The best military authorities have 
pointed out the way—the occupation of the 
peninsula of Gallipoli. It is not clear that the 
public have ever understood the importance of 
this position ; certainly it was not understood 
at the time. The peninsula of Gallipoli lies 
at the entrance of the Dardanelles, which 
washes its southern, as the Gulf of Enos washes 
its northern, shores. At a certain point, near 
Boulair, the neck of land communicating with 


out; and, as the Moniteur observes, the 
courage of the Turks and ‘the presence of 
the Allies” caused Prince GorTSCHAKOFF to 
raise the siege and retire to the left bank of 
the Danube—and shortly afterwards, for stra- 
tegic reasons, from the Principalities. 

The next point for consideration is, why the 
Allies did not pursue the Russians into Bessa- 
rabia. The reasons given by the Moniteur 
against this project are mostly sound, but all 

them are not creditable. It is clear that it 
would have been madness to have crossed the 
Danube without the active co-operation of 
Austria—and Austria was not in a position, 
even had she been willing, to give the co- 
operation required. Nor would it have been 
wise to have entered a devastated country with 
no conceivable object, especially as the allied 


no maga¥ines, nay, no army of reserve! The 
army would have receded from its resources, 
as the enemy fell back upon well-filled maga- 
zines ; and, if not beaten in battle, the Allies 
would have perished by disease and want— 
and all for nothing. The Russians were driven 
from the Principalities without battles, by the 
/mere dynamic pressure of concentrating 
| armies. 





the interior is easily defended. Therefore, an | ‘The Allies had, therefore, fulfilled the first part 


army posted at Gallipoli would command 


| of their mission ; they had secured the defence 


the Dardanelles,—a point of great im- | of Samboul at Gallipoli ; they had ensured the 
portance,—would be easily supplied with | evacuation of the Principalities at Varna. But 
provisions, stores, and munitions of war, would | they were then placed in a dilemma. Inactivity 
occupy & position almost impregnable on the | for an object is possible to anarmy ; but object- 
land side, and hold in its hands the means of | less inactivity is quite impossible—nay, unsafe. 


retreat by sea in case of reverses. But more 
than all, a strong army entrenched at Galli- 
poli would flank any foree approaching Constan- 
tinople from the Balkan, and most certainly 
stop its progress further south than Adrianople. 
These considerations, developed in the Moni- 
teur, and previously sustained by eminent 
military men, dictated the first step taken by 
the Allies in the war. So far, therefore, the 
reasoning of the organ of the French Govern- 
ment rests on a solid technical basis. 

But by the time the Allies had mustered at 
Gallipoli, the design of the enemy had been 
tested by difficulties. The Russian campaign, 
so brilliantly begun, did not. proceed with the 


same ratio of success. Silistria seemed likely | 


|'The political interests (which we do not here 


discuss) of the alliance concurred with military 
necessities ; the Allies determined upon action, 
and the expedition to the Crimea was chosen 
as the most likely to be fruitful in its political 
effects upon the war. It is where a defensive 
changes into an offensive war, that we find 
plenty of room for. doubting the wisdom of the 
course pursued. 


the Moniteur becomes unsatisfactory. Nothing 
may have been more fitting than an expedition 
to the Crimea; nothing so likely to produce 
decisive results ; but if done at.all it required 
to be well done. It was one thing to de- 
eide upon the expedition; it was another to 





sibly to save Silistria, certainly to defend , 


army had no transport, no reserves of artillery, | 


(SaTunpay, 
execute it. The plan: was mattenfor = 
tion; it was warmly debated, a= oa 
home. The no amps declin 
instructions, but they sent advice; , 
advice was not taken. * sand that 

There were two modes of attaini 
desired result—possession of Schasiopal “int 
one was to land as near as convenient tothe 
fortress, march directly upon it, and seize ity 
a eoup de main ; the other was to land at. the 
point most convenient and most easily secured, 
to operate from that, and to look forwand to the 
|capture of Sebastopol as the reward of acum. 

paign. The former plan was the empizigy 
one ; and it was adopted, there is reason ty 
believe, mainly through the influence of Sp 
|ARNAUD—a man trained in the : 
‘school of warfare, a general of razzias an 
street-fights. Sr. Arnavup knew ‘that his 
‘death was at hand; he burned to die in Sebgs. 
topol; he dreamed that the crowning exgj 
tion of his life would be the reward of g 
coup de main in the Crimea. But th 
latter plan we are told was the ‘plan which 
the Cabinets of London and Paris go. 
commended to their generals. It was pro. 
posed that the troops should 

and thus block out reinforcements the 
Caucasus and the Sea of Azof; ‘that after 
securing Kaffa as a base of operations, they 
should advance on Simpheropol, the 

and administrative centre of the -peni 
engage the Russian army in the field, and 
invest Sebastopol. This was at least a scheme 
in accordance with military principles; and 
\why it was not adopted the Moniteur fails 
lexplain. We may supply, perhaps, a fewer 
‘sons: Marshal Sr. ARNAUD was in a hey, 
‘and must pluck the fruit ripe or unripe; 
|army was too small, as then constituted; 
‘it had no means of land transport—of itself's 
conclusive reason. The expedition embarked 
|just in the season for a coup de main, butte 
late for"a regular campaign, which would haw 
‘brought the army before Sebastopol. ‘Em 
‘piricism carried it over sound prineiple. “Un- 
happily,”’says the Moniteur, “ the advice from 
Paris and London was not taken”—why, it 
‘does not say. But it would have been fit 
better to have wintered near Kaffa, and ek 
lected a great force for the spring, than 
winter over above Sebastopol. 

This is the weak side in the justification of 
the Moniteur. Whether, taking facts as we 
find them, the generals pursued, not the mos 
correct course theoretically, but the bent 
tically, when they turned the harbour 
upon the south side, is another question, We 
have no means of judging whether the not 
should have been stormed at once, or, 
that, the south stormed at once; but 
cried loudly against anything so hazardous # 
an assault; and it soon became obvious that 
Sebastopol could only be taken after a hard 
struggle, and a reparation of the fault of 1854 
That struggle is not over ; we have yet to leam 
the result; and we shall probably see an active 
army operating against the enemy in the 
in order that the damage done by the em 
piricism of 1854 may be corrected in 1855. 
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| OUR FAMILIES AGAIN. 
|AGAIN “the families” are before the 
|under charges that subject them to the 
It has now been publicly announ | 
|Honourable Francis VILLIERS, fourth “— 
\the Earl of Jersey, member for Rochester, 





And here we remark that the language of a steward of the Jockey Club, has failed 10 


‘make good his engagements. His 


jit has been reported, held a mecting for 


purpose of calling upon him to resig® | p 
but they were prevented from presenting thet 
memorial by the important previous Z 
where was Mr. VuuLiers:? He has. notonly 


BERET, 
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) Iisbilities that he cannot meet—trades- | do offenders escape in those elasses which have 
penandother honest folks are liable to that con- | money, influence, and almost every means of 
although they do not wantonly drag | purchasing immunity. The number of the 
’ how fiabilities by engaging in turf trans- | Peers, therefore, who are brought into court on 
itis not only he has been a sporting | account of irregular transactions within the 
but the liabilities thus wantonly in- | cognisance of the law, is probably smaller than 
he does not confront. He disappears. the numbers of those persons of noble birth who 
there are dark insinuations as to the nature are implicated in such transactions, but escape 
of these jiabilities. Yet there is no getting| being brought to justice. How great a per- 
the fact that, by the usage of society | centage must we allow out of the noble families 
gounting to a law, he is, par excellence, “the who are in question? We have already had 
Francis VILurers!” There may | before the public in these transactions, more or 
je other persons of the name of \ ILLIERS, | less directly implicated, seven or eight noble 
god even christened Francis; but he is the | families; and there are some others connected 
” of those names, with similar transactions in years not lon gone 
These cases of exposure in high life are be-|by. But, excluding eccentricities like those of 
ing so frequent and so various as to make | an Irish viscount who figured some years in the 
us ask whether “ the exception proves the rule” | case of ALice Lowe, and comparatively harm- 
that is, whether these exceptions to the fulfil- | less peccadilloes like that of the noblemen dis- 
ment of the title “Honourable,” prove that | closed in the case of Rott versus Frencu,— 
is the rule. We really doubt it. In| excluding such cases, we have some ten noble 
striet logic, as Joun Stuart Mit tells us, an families involved in the grossest irregularities. 
jon does not prove the rule, but proves, How many more, we say, have escaped being 
that the statement of the rule is defective; and | brought to account? Is it another ten? ‘Have 
a.multiplicity of exceptions proves that the fact | we twenty noble’ families involved, or thirty, or 
is inconsistent with the statement of the rule. forty? ‘Taking the lowest account, it appears 
We have then to ask how many per cent. of our that the criminal percentage in that class must 
i are, more or less, in the same boat be rather high. 
with the Honourable Francis ? |_ The gentlemen of the Commissariat'in the 
The peerage has always contributed a full East are aggrieved with Lord PALMeErsTon, 
share to the causes célébres of our criminal because, when somebody had said in the House 
courts, and we have had crimes whieh the | of Commons that the public departments which 
dlken halter and the axe have failed to expiate. | were manned by gentlemen had broken down, he 
But really the last twelve months or so have | pointed to the medical, commissariat, and trans- 
become so-fertile in noble and honourable mis- | port departments, manned by men unconnected 
deeds, that-we begin to ask whether the aristo- with the peerage and the land, and therefore not 
ery is not rather outshining other classes in | “gentlemen.” The officers of the Commissariat 
the same department. When Aice Leroy |call upon Lord Panmure to vindicate their 
broke:from the revolting prison into which | honour, intelligence, and zeal in the endeavour to 
she had been kidnapped from Belgium, she dis- | conduct duties which the system prevented them 
losed a clientela for the house of Madame | from accomplishing. Probably, if they were to 
Deis which must have been wealthy, and | confront the facts as we view them, the officers 
was probably aristocratic. The girl Recinpav lof the Commissariat might be disposed to 
disclosed "similar facts respecting the house of|reverse their request to Lord Panmure. 
Marmarseg, in Newman-street. There was an | If the departments are manned by those who 
dld nobleman at both places; and the “old | are not gentlemen in the parliamentary sense, 
marquis,” who was not a marquis, has become | the construction of their department, its ad- 
quite a familiar expression. Subsequently, the 


ministration from above, and the supreme 
case of Frencu versus Roxt Jet us into the in- | responsibility, lie with the governing classes— 
terior of a house in Belgravia; and here again 


with the families, noble or landed. The break- 
there-was.a.nobleman involved, not according | down of the Commissariat is chargeable against 
to conventional ideas of morality, though not in those by whose decree the departments are esta- 
ay serious manner. The case of SerTon or blished as they are, not against the individuals 
Derpy versus Horwoov has been contributing | comprised. But we doubt very much whether, 
its “life” to the daily newspapers, like the fewi/le- amongst the classes whence the medical, com- 
tomofthe French journals. It shows that the | missariat, and transport departments in the 
grown-up children of a gentleman connected East are manned, there is anything like the 
with the land can pester the last days of their criminal percentage which we have indicated 
father by quarrelling about their interests as for our aristocratic classes. Accepting Lord 
indecorously as the children of vulgar parents— | PALMERSTON’s definition of a gentleman, we 
aler more so, since the school of their opera- are inclined to doubt whether any member of 
tions is enlarged. The case of Hore versus the class that mans those subordinate depart- 
Agtapo brought us in connexion with the ments, and that carries. on our great works in 
~ aristocracy, and more family feuds. the professions, in trade, and in practical science, 
of Hancock versus DrLacour again will not learn to exclaim with pride, “No, 
*danobleman into the field. Here the 


thank God, I am zo gentleman !” 
Were so serious, that the Marquis of | We have some right, indeed, to charge the 
has thought it necessary to de- 


fend ‘hi it nec disgrace of the individual upon the class, since 
atom before the public with statements the most outrageous charges may be current, 
ave in no single instance been accepted be undenied, be reiterated, and then be met 

ry. Lord CLANRICARDE inter- 


as ° ° 
by denials that break down from their own 
feres for the defence of his conduct in this in 
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THANET UNION INDUSTRIAL FARM, 
WE have received the usual report on the state 
of the Thanet industtial farm, for the year. 
1854, in the form of an abstract of the ac- 
counts, which we subjoin :— 

ISLE OF THANET UNION. 


Abstract of Garden Account (the Produce of Twelve 
Acres), for the Year ending 28th of November, 1854. - 




















EBTOR. |\£ @. d. d, 
To Stock, brought 2 
‘orward......... = ll : 5 
a 0 
‘ bought....... 62 4.3 
» Food for ditto...123 3 7% r} 
» Rent, Tithes, | 64 
pS ae } bil 5 
» Tradesmen’s | 0 
a { ~ 6 
» Seed Potatoes.... 611 0 a 
» Sundry Seeds... 3 2 1 — 
» Manure bought 3 2 4 9 
ew ~ 110 0 0 
» Sundries .......... 6 6 8 0 
» Ten per Centon 0 
Piggeries ....... 700 0 
pete is 40 0 
» House Mapare, 5 0 4 used 
i TEL seoxmtineoninand 200 named ® 
pe BOTAW........ccecceeee 800 
—————-| Total consumed 127 2 0 
42 113 ———s 
| Valuation by Mssrs.| 
| Manser & Dadds (190 12 0 
Balance of Imple- 
| SRORD ccmncssetell | 10 0 0 
200 12 0 
aw 59 
Ditto consumed.....127 2 0 
Balance...... ~ 18 “7 store ..,....20012 0 
58119 9 fon 19 9 
We, having carefully valued ‘the crops .and» stock in 


hand, and examined. the foregoing account, certify that 
Wu11am Manser. 


it is correct. 
Joun Dapps. 


N.B.—The balance shown by this account is to be 
partly attributed to the labour of the inmates not being 
charged, as they would be idle if not so employed. ‘ 

All the beneficial effects, of course, do not 
appear on the face of these fi ; and, we 
need scarcely say, that the trading profit is a 
matter of minor importance compared with 
other considerations. The .minds of the in- 
mates are employed. Many of the unfor- 
tunate have, therefore, the less occasion to 
brood over their reverses in life, and a healthier 
tone is introduced throughout. Besides the 
ordinary school instruction, the boys are taught 
lessons of practical industry,—very valuable to 
them after leaving the union. In this respect, 
therefore, the rate-receivers enjoy a superior 
education to the children of the rate-payers— 
as the union school so far exceeds the national 
school. But indirectly the rate-payers have 
their full return in the tendency which such 
instruction has to prevent the backsliding of 
young paupers upon the union. In most 
parish business, as well as national business, 
too much attention is paid to routine, and 
family interest is all-powerful. The influence 
of the clergyman and squire must be 
pitiated, even before good can be done. 
Thanet Union, fortunately, has.men_ of capacity 
in its resident and the state of the 
farm is a sufficient proof, both of the capacity 
and of the genuine interest which the local 
officers take in it. The motive for zeal will 
probably be imereased by the newly imtroduced 
principle of promotion ameng the subordinate 
officers. 





THE TORIES AND THE PEELITES. 





most ‘ incompleteness ; and yet the class itself will 

extraordinary case, and leaves the whole make no difference hates in its demeanour 

9 tag & controversy ; some of the persons to the individual. Let a man be convicted of 
m he had referred adding themselves to 


the A breaking certain conventional laws which 
Oe of his accusers. The position of the others break universally, “under the rose,”— 
er of Nobles is getting serious. The num- 


of the P f or let him be guilty of some still greater 
itate it e Heers is not so great as to con- enormity, such as picking his teeth with a 
~ oe nary, numerous body, and if these silver fork,—and he may become an outcast 
haze exceptions, we want to know how from society. But to be aceused of impliea- 
» Peteentage is to be allowed for such tion in any of the transactions to which we 
2 ons ? ? have referred, leaves him still free to pass 
erybody ‘is aware that a comparatively without challenge amongst the Peers of the 
justi Proportion of offenders are brought to realm assembled in state, or to be presented to 
ce, even the humblest class; but @ fortiori | his Sovereign in’ Court. 


| Tre Morning Herald has been delivered of a grand 
| scandal about an alliance between the Manchester 
| men and the Peelites. We only wish the scandal 
| may prove true, though the Herald seems not to have 
| the slightest ground for its assertion. An alliance of 
| that kind would not be a political millennium, but 
| it would be a step out of oligarchy and intrigue 
| towards honesty and manly endeavour, and we should 
| look to it with hope for the people. Appearances, 
however, are rather the other way as regards the 
principal Peelite, between whom and some of the 
others we believe the political union to be less inti- 
mate than is commonly supposed. It will be in- 
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teresting when Parliament reassembles to see where 
Mr. Gladstone will sit. 

The conduct of the Times towards the Peelites 
is not chivalrous; or if chivalrous, it is after the 
rule of the Derby order of chivalry. They want 
to keep a lien on them as Conservatives, and at the 
same time to ostracise them from office and cover 
them with abuse and insult. 





WAR AND PEACE. 
Tus pause, while, bleeding from past wounds, we draw 
Spent breath, and count our losses, count that heap 
Of lives a Tartar winter laid asleep, 
And scan the haughty prize we battle for,— 
Horror at all the precious things we saw 
Lost in a fatal gulf dug ages deep, — 
Dreams of a peace which—all we died to keep 
Relinquishing—would be but smothered war,— 
Let these not tempt thee, England! to desert 
The rock to which thy face is nobly set ; 
With pity, awe, deep knowledge, yet fixt heart, 
We've drawn the death-dyed blade we sheathe not yet, 
Till Freedom’s Queen have done her queenly part, 
Blest by a world at peace, for that acquitted debt. 
March 26, 1855. 


WAR-LIGHTS. 

When this great world with all its realms once more 
Safe-balanced, floats upon a sea of rest, 
Our hearts, in War’s sublime result new blest, 
And strong from conquered rights, will not deplore 
That stormy sad magnificence, such pure 
And tender lights its purple beautified ; 
Martyrs who smiled at duty’s call—and died,— 
True hearts that almost broke and yet endure,— 
Deeds like bright flowers born in that thunderous air, 
Stars burning thro’ its dark, like sacred charms,— 
A fiery love and holy hatred there 
Fused in the metal of our conquering arms !|— 
Then faint we not with exes on that first page 
Written in tears and blood—but on! to crown the age. 

March 26, 1855. A. 8. 





Open Council, 


(18 THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


There is no learned man but will confess he hata 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his —o sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILTON 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sre,—In the letter of your correspondent V., on the 
observance of the Sabbath, there are one or two 
statements to which I am anxious to call attention. 
The reason assigned in the Book of Deuteronomy 
for the keeping of the Sabbath-day is not merely 
‘that the Jews should not forget the years of bondage 
and affliction they passed in the land of Egypt.” No 
doubt they were to remember these, but it was in 
conjunction with another fact—namely, that God had 
redeemed them. They were to keep the Sabbath-day 
as a witness of their redemption, because they were 
a redeemed people. Nor is the motive—given in 20th 
chapter of Exodus, viz., that man is to rest because 
God rested—rejected by Christ, when he says, “ My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” The rest of 
God did not consist in a cessation from labour or 
action—such as is necessary for us, owing to the 
frailty of our bodies—but in the complacency and 
satisfaction with which He looked upon all things as 
created or constituted in Christ—His beloved Son, 
in whom He is ever well pleased—without whom 
was not anything made that was made. What 
Christ is teaching in the passage referred to is, that 
God’s rest was not inconsistent with, or opposed to, 
work. Because man is created in the image of God, 
he is to rest like his Maker, he is to enter into the 
Divine rest. If the Father and the Son worked on 
the Sabbath-day, then the resting on, or keeping holy 
that day, could not mean that man was to spend it 
either in idleness or gloom; it could only mean that 
he was to be a fellow-worker with God, and was so 
to enter into His rest. 





Thirty-nine Articles. 
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But, sir, the Fourth Commandment is no longer 
literally binding upon us; we no longer keep the 
Jewish Sabbath. If the Fourth Commandment be 
literally binding upon us, pray, why is not the 
seventh day of the week kept? Where is the autho- 
rity of the Christian Church for changing the day 
fixed by our expréss enactment? When was a 
second, corrected edition of this commandment de- 
livered? The first day of the week—which is univer- 
sally observed by Christians—is the Lord’s day; it 
is a festival—not a fast—kept in commemoration of 
the resurrection of Christ, and, therein involved, the 
complete redemption of mankind and of the uni- 
verse. It rests upon no express enactment ; though 
we keep it for reasons similar to those which were 
assigned to the Jews for keeping their Sabbath, viz., 
as a witness of our redemption, asa witness that He 
who entered into death, the grave, and hell that He 
might free us from their thraldom, has ascended into 
heaven, for us, that with him‘we may enter into the 
rest of God. It tells us that all the barriers of the 
old Jewish religion are done away; that now we are 
to regard nothing as “common or unclean;” that 
every work of nature and of art is redeemed, holy 
unto God; that we may worship Him in the Crystal 
Palace or the British Museum as well and as accept- 
ably as in the church or the meeting-house ; in the 
admiration of the works of genius which He has 
inspired, as much as in listening to the harangues of 
a privileged priesthood, which too often give evidence 
of a very different origin. 

They, therefore, who fancy they are doing God 
service by using this day as a means to prevent the 
intellectual and moral improvement of those whom 
their own shameful neglect has hitherto deprived of 
the most sacred right of every human being—a good 
education—prove themselves utterly ignorant of the 
true spirit of the Gospel, and establish their right to 
be considered the legitimate successors of the Pha- 
risees, who looked upon our Lord, when he healed on 
the Sabbath-day, as a breaker of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. They, in fact, deny the redemption of 
mankind by Christ, and convert the day which tes- 
tifies of it into an assertion that we are not re- 
deemed. 

If I have pointed out what seem to me mistakes 
in your correspondent’s letter, it is because I 
thoroughly sympathise with its spirit and acquiesce 
in its conclusions. I would beg to refer every one 
who is anxious to understand the true doctrine of 
Scripture on this subject, to a small volume of Ser- 
mons on the Sabbath-day, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
published by Parker and Son, West Strand. 


I remain, yours, &c., 
A CLERGYMAN OF THE CuURCH OF ENGLAND. 





HAVE WE A RULE OF FAITH? 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Sir,—There are many laymen who call themselves 
members of the Church of England, who yet disobey 
her injunctions, and absent themselves from her 
services. The Church exercises great toleranee to- 
wards these disobedients, being restrained from 
punishing, more by want of power than by a spirit 
of mercy. Sheis always benevolent except on money 
matters, being excited to wrath in an instant by the 
non-payment of her rates and tithes. 

Apparently she is now sinking into a state of un- 
conscious torpor, for she extends her spirit of for- 
bearance even towards the clergy. She allows every 
one to form his own opinion on the efficacy of her 
principal doctrines. Low Church and High Church | 
meet with equal favour in her eyes. She respects 
the one party because of its rubrical conscience, the | 
other, by reason of its faithful adherence to the | 
She suffers Tractarians to 
neglect the articles, and Low Churchmen to dispense | 
with the rubrics, feeling satisfied with the knowledge | 
that they believe all her doctrines amongst them. If | 
Mr. Gorham will not believe in Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, Archdeacon Denison believes it for him; and | 
on the other hand, Mr. Gorham’s views on the subject 
of the Real Presence are orthodox enough to make 
up for Archdeacon Denison’s delinquencies. Such 
at least would be the case, had not the personal 
hostilities of Law and Ditcher brought the Arch- 
deacon’s doctrines before the commission. Again 
the High Churchman holds the daily services, and 
the Low Churchman celebrates those from “ Parlia- 
mentary Services,” that go against the conscience of 
his brother clergymen. ‘Thus all the days of observ- 
oy are kept somewhere, and the Church is satis- 

Not so the clergymen. The Rev. Mr. A. thinks it 
just and right that he should be allowed his own 
opinion, but does not see why the Rev. Mr. B. should 
be granted the same indulgence. Some clergymen 








consider themselves bound by half the rubric, and 


we know one who gave the inmates 

dinner on the 30th of January, Dut who eae 4 
return thanks on the 5th of November for rg 
liverance of our Church and nation by the de, 
of King William. Yet both these carta al 
equally enjoined by the Queen, and si by he 
Majesty’s command, by Lord John Tae . 
have heard of certain Low Churchmen w 

against the Queen, omitted from one of 
her titles of “religious” and “ gracious,” her 
ungracious towards them, and Consequently jp, 
religious. Nay, more, we know from certain tes, 
timony that a clergyman read a different chiapter of 
the Bible from that appointed in the Pra Book, 
not accidentally, but designedly, because he 
proved of that particular lesson. A man who 
approves ofone chapter of the Bible, might wig 
equal justice object to the whole book, and we 
recommend every clerk to put a copy of Vanity Paip 
in the reading-desk, so that if the officiating clergy. 
man disapproves of the Bible, he may find some book 
at hand to supply its place. 

But to put jesting out of the question, whith 
will this lead ? The Church promulgates contgig 
doctrines, and yet allows her incwnbers to hold them 
or not at their option—she sometimes contradicts 
them herself. The consequence is, that when Arch. 
deacon Law wishes for revenge on Archdeacon 
Denison, his best way of proceeding is to i 
him for teaching a doctrine that the Chucch allows 
but which she does not hold. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells decided that the archdeacon might hol 
that doctrine, but might not teach it, Does ng 
even this decision imply a certain open disunion jg 
the Church? In the Church of Rome they have 
different mode of dealing: they assert posi 
what doctrines are to be believed, and denounce 
equal positiveness all who do not believe them, 
Thus all the unbelief there is private, and ther 
seems to be a certain union in a divided Church, 
The English Church goes on the principle of having 
all its disturbances made public. By this custom 
she causes scandal to many of her members, and 
lays herself more open to the insidious attacks of 
Rome, whose secret religion is safer against outwanl 
enemies, and can only fall by its own errors. “ What 
can be more absurd,” remarked a Roman Catholic t 
us the other day, “than to hear on Sunday morning 
a clergyman state the necessity of believing bap 
tismal regeneration, and to hear on Sunday afternoon 
that very doctrine pronounced a damnable — 
from the same pulpit?” What can our Ch 
reply to such attacks ? 

It is evident that no man can hold two coutt 
dictory beliefs. But as the Church of Englanl m 
frains from laying down any decided opinion @ 
some of the most important points of faith, whoca 
say which line of conduct will meet with her appto 
bation? To believe ali her doctrines is an impos 
sibility, she allows so many. One thing is certaill 
that if your belief is to be left to your own choice, 
you should not be held liable to punishment for 
choosing against the wishes of another party. If 
there is to be a rule of faith, it should be vital, and 
should be enforced upon the clergy; but it would be 
better to have none at all than an obsolete rule, 
be used only on certain occasions, and to rest at 
other times in the darkest closet of the ecclesiastical 
courts. What we want for the Church is something 
definite ; not a monstrous delusion that perplex 
every one, and leads to endless bewilderments 
disturbances in the national religion. 


in 
1, 1 ange 


I au, sir, your obedient servant, 
Ecc esiastiov% 
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Persia, it is said, has assembled 50,000 men on the 
Turkish frontier. This suspicious position is attr! 
to the hope held out by Russia of the cession of the 
Turkish province. 

Sapetianenes,~Ai private letter from Simpheropel, 
published in the Vienna Presse, and dated March 8 
mentions amongst other matters, that the city is almost 
entirely converted into a place d’armes ; none but > 
are to be seen. The high prices of provisions are q 
beyond the means of the civil officials, who cap 
afford to purchase provisions absolutely in 
The churches are thronged with suppliants, who pry 
fervently for peace. “I saw a young woman ro 
Sebastopol,” continues the writer, ‘who ad pes 
kneeling all the morning, praying God to end the po 
quickly. In the meantime, threatening clouds 
gathering in the horizon, and our enemies intend 
on the war with fresh force.” wit 

Lorps CARDIGAN AND Lvcan.— Lord Lucan thst 
to the Times of Friday, reasserting most positively ¢ 
he sent a message to Lord Cardigan on the ape ving 
Cavalry occasion, conveying a reproach for not had 
made a proper use of his forces. Lord he bad 
previously written to the Times, cenying that 
received this letter, and also that he had sent & of his 
by Captain Maxse, objecting to the position e 
brigade. The fact that the message was 
ever, is confidently asserted by Lord Lucan. 
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Literature. 


wing slators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
r ee Ney interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 


Tux British Quarterly Review opens with an article of unusual excellence. 
is on the Italian Literature of the Renaissance, and is evidently the pro- 
juct of a long and assiduous study of a literature studied by few in England, 
most cultivated readers devote some portion of their studious 
igure 10 certain parts of it. Most of us read Ariosto, and look into 
. but few care to make any intimate acquaintance with Borarpo or 
, . 
Beast, and still fewer venture among the crowd of less celebrated writers. 
The author of the article before us has made this Literature a subject of 
ial study, and, as may be expected, has much that is both new and 
mmunicate. Among the excellent points of his essay is the 
valuable to co’ 5 I ; J 
: Puuc1, Artosto, Borarpo, and Berni into the class of Bur- 
relegation © . 4 : : 
ue Writers, denying them the claim to be considered as Epic Poets. 
Morgante and the Orlando have been accepted as serious 
In Italy g ; I 
epics. Ueo Foscoto and Panizzi, two learned Italians, have advocated the 
same opinion. Of course English and French critics have followed such 
: ut our essayist shows most satisfactorily that upon any intel- 
lance. ) ) os 
ligivle classification of poetry these works have no claim to be considered as 
: noting how other writers treat old legends, or the romances of 
. b=] 5 


anearly age, he adds :— 

That Pulci and Ariosto did not attempt in this spirit to divert the public by 
ashrining in solemn verse the insipid extravagances of the prose romancers, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the fact that, instead of pruning down, like Bernardo Tasso, and 
Almanni, the inconsistencies of these fictions, they multiply them in every conceiv- 
able manner, and exaggerate them until they become a thousand times more ridiculous. 
If Orlando and his troops, at the famous battle of Roncesvalle, are surrounded by 
50,000 Saracens, in the Quatre Fils Aymon; in the Morgante of Pulci they make 
head against 600,000: if, in Bojardo, Rhodomont manages with difficulty to put a 
troop of Christians to flight ; in the Orlando of Ariosto he routs an entire army as 
easily as Sancho Panza a flock of sheep; keeps the populace of a city at bay; de- 

ches thousands of them to Orcus by a single stroke of his sword, and flings their 
buildings about their ears with the same facility as a child would blow down a castle 
ofcards. If the heroes of the Reali di Francia frequently fight after they have been 
covered with mortal wounds, the heroes of Berni and Ariosto are not unfrequently 
found combating with no heads on their shoulders or after having been killed out- 
Tight. Indeed, Baron Munchausen on the field of Leipsic does not perform so many 
marvellous exploits, or escape from such extraordinary complicities, as the leading 
heroes of the Morgante and the Orlando. When the marvellous incidents of the prose 
romances can be invested with amusing accessories, the occasion is never missed by 
dither Pulci or Ariosto. Of this kind is the story of Orlando's fight with the sea- 
which he manages to drag on shore by means of a cable tied to an enormous 
in nad okich he has fixed into the upper and lower jaws of the monster, 
in its attempt to gulp down both the boat and himself. Ariosto, when he wishes to 
andise his objects, has recourse to those amusing contrasts which Swift applies 
wh on ludicrous effect in the travels of Gulliver. Orlando, on the points of the 
anchor being thrust into the expanded jaws of the sea ork, leaps upon its lower teeth, 
and having sabred the roof and sides of its mouth, drops, amidst a shower of gore, into 
his boat, and rows out in a sea of blood. It would certainly be whimsical if the 
sources whence Burger partly drew his extravagant romance, and the Irish dignitary 
fel the fire of that wit which threw the gravest divines of Queen Anne’s reign into 
convulsions of laughter, should have been intended as serious descriptions of any phase 
of existence. But this is not the whole of the case. With all the absurdities which 
the prose writers gravely narrate, they are at least true to the mediwval chevaliers, 
in representing them as preserving the integrity of their honour without a stain, and 
maintaining their plighted word unbroken. For this, however, the only point in 
which the old chroniclers are faithful to their subjects, they are almost perpetually 
ttavestied by the poets in question. Ruggiero’s fidelity to Bradamant is only pre- 
served so long as temptation is out of the way. Rinaldo attempts the chastity of 
every woman who seeks his protection, and, indeed, declares that any lady who does 
Not satisfy the desires of her lover in this respect ought to undergo capital punish- 
ment. Neither Astolpho nor Olivero ever keep their word, when they can gain any 
advantage by breaking it. Now there are none of these variations which are not 
inteuded to divert the reader, from the ludicrous manner in which the contest between 
duty and pleasure is painted, and from the discovery of modern delinquents under the 
coat of the sworn martyrs to high principle and worth. 

He does not deny the serious element which is found in these works :— 

, these poems contain passages as sublime and pathetic as any that are to be 
met with in the serious hervic epic, may be readily admitted; but such passages will 
be found to be few in comparison with the jocund portions of the work, and are more- 
over interspersed or accompanied with so strong a tincture of the ludicrous as to 
detract Ma great measure from the sympathetic feeling they are otherwise calculated 
to produce, The death-bed scene of Orlando in Pulci is affecting until the author 
Winds it up with a farcical description of the Roman doctrine of confession. One of 
aimee parts of the Orlando Furioso is undoubtedly the death of Zerbino, 

He devotion of his faithful spouse, Isabella, to his remains. 
Phase sportive element is, however, the dominant element, and is in its 
ure wilful and burlesque :— 

But the sportful character of these productions is more glaringly evinced by the 
nature of their supernatural machinery and the mode in which it is introduced. Ifa 
Peet be in earnest with his subject, he certainly will never venture to delineate the 
Supernal agents who preside over the religion of his heroes, except with those majestic 
features which command awe and reverence wherever they appear. Without this 
Course, nature must fail to be adequately represented ; for there never can be, in the 
rege of things, such a solecism as men placing faith in beings who do 

: e homage of the higher faculties of their minds. Hence all the serious 
adhere whether they believed in the supernatural agents they employed or not, 

a all the resources of their minds in investing them with attributes of a 

Stand and imposing character. Voltaire, while conducting the spirit of Henri Quatre 
ee a Elysian regions, sinks his deistical notions and writes like a pious 
juncti Though Camoens had the bad taste to represent Christian saints in con- 
with Pagan divinities, as watching over the destiny of the bark which 
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effected the greatest revolution ever witnessed in the commercial history of nations, 
these beings are invariably introduced with pomp and solemnity, and inspire that awe 
which dilates the subject to the scale of epic grandeur. No serious from Homer 
down to Klopstock, ever alludes to supernatural agencies without ? org which 
shows for the time being that he is a believer in the pretensions to which lay 
claim. Now this principle, so essential to the grave epops, is completely inverted by 
Pulci, Ariosto, and their followers. The invariable rule with them is to introduce the 
agents of religion in some position either at war with their profession or inconsistent 
with their dignity, for the purpose of covering them with ridicule. If these authors 
should happen to be occasionally serious, the reader may be assured that priests and 
monks, angels and demons, are some thousand miles away. Their presence is in- 
variably the signal that the fun is going to begin. In Ariosto the presence of Dis- 
cord is necessary to create disunion in the Pagan ranks, and that of Silence to con- 
duct the English contingent of the Christian army stealthily to the enemy’s 
ments. The archangel Michael is despatched by God to engage these two spirits in 
this mission, and flies to a monastery with the idea of deliv his instructions to 
Silence, whom he naturally concludes must be an inhabitant of the cloister. To his 
surprise, however, the monastery is not the retreat of Silence, but of Discord. The 
demon having, according to the archangel’s instructions, kindled the sparks of ani- 
mosity in the Pagan camp, flies back to his beloved mo to be present at the 
election of an abbot. While the malevolent spirit is blowing the fires of enmity 
among the monks on this occasion, the Pagans settle their differences and again pre- 
sent a united front to the enemy. God is extremely furious with Michael for having 
neglected to keep Discord in the Pagan camp ; whereat the archangel again seeks the 
monastery in search of the demon, and having found him in the midst of the monks, 
who, under his influence, are flinging their breviaries at each other, he administers to 
the demon a few kicks, and drives him back to his charge by breaking a crozier across 
his head and shoulders. 

We are doing the writer an injustice by quoting only such passages ; our 
space, however, forbids us from doing more than give the reader a taste of 
the writer’s quality. On the adverse argument, he says :— 


The arguments by which the opposite view has been maintained, besides involving 
a certain amount of inconsistency, do not singly carry with them much force. 
Ginguené, while classing the Morgante and the Mambriano among poetry of the bur- 
lesque kind, seems to think that the Orlando Furioso may pass muster as a serious 
poem, because it does not exceed the limits of that amount of comic. humour which 
the romantic epic may receive without subverting its gravity. With this concession, 
Foscolo and Panizzi very naturally contend that the Morgante ought to be included 
in the same category. The principle which the French critic applies to Ariosto the 
Italian critics apply to Pulci. It admits of this easy answer: that if the ludicrous in 
these compositions did not destroy their serious character, there would remain no 
mark by which the grave epic could be distinguished from the burlesque, or in other 
words, the actual representation of an heroic action from its travesty. Foscolo cites 
the case of Homer and Shakspeare, and Panizzi, with the zeal of a disciple, follows 
him. But if these bards be examined, their jests will never be found out of their 
proper place. Let it be supposed, however, that Homer had represented Venus kick- 
ing the shins of Achilles, the only part where that gentleman was vulnerable; or that 
Shakspeare had dressed the ghost in Hamlet in pantaloons, and made him deliver 
extravagances about the Roman doctrine of purgatory ; would either of the Italian 
critics believe, if such jokes were repeated wherever the supernatural was introduced, 
that either of the bards in question could have the slightest claim to rank as serious 
poets, merely because in some ordinary scenes they had preserved a grave counte- 
nance? It is the invariable rule of Shakspeare in his tragedies to put his jests in the 
mouths of his lowest characters. It is a rule almost as invariable with Pulci and 
Ariosto to reserve their whimsicalities for their gravest personages. If such be not the 
distinguishing feature of the burlesque epic, we ask our opponents to draw the line 
between the Pucelle and the Henriade. 

These extracts will doubtless send the reader to the Review itself for 
fuller acquaintance with the writer’s views. The same Review also contains 
an interesting paper on ‘* Watt and his Inventions,” and a powerful bit of 
polemical writing on “Our New Religion,” directed against Comte, New- 
MAN, TneoporE Parker, &c. 

The London Quarterly Review keeps to the promise of its early numbers, 
and is ably written. ‘‘ The Albigenses” is an interesting historical essay ; 
‘The Prisons of the Continent” contains much curious information ; “ Jo- 
seph Addison” is a survey of our classic writer, which, although pleasant to 
read, was not imperatively called for, the writer having nothing new to 





communicate. 
erudite paper on a subject of very general interest. In one passage the 
writer says :— 


There is no part of our costume, either male or female, that has not already passed 
from one extreme of absurdity to another, and been most admired at its highest point. 
Coats have been worn with voluminous skirts dangling about the wearer's and 
with scanty lapels descending six inches below the waist. Coat-sleeves at time 
fitted skin-tight; and more than once have been so wide as to sweep the ground. 
Flapped waistcoats, which, in the time of George I., reached nearly to the stocking, 
were soon cut so short as to be nearer the arm-pits than the thigh. The close-fitting, 
tightly-strapped trouser contrasts ludicrously enough with the trunk-hose of the 
sixteenth century, stuffed out with five or six pounds of bran to such an extent that, 
as an Harleian manuscript tells us, alterations had to be made in the Parliament- 
House, so as to afford additional accommodation for the Members’ seats. 


And in a note on this passage we read :— 

It is related that a fast man of the time, on rising to conclude a visit of rrr 4 
had the misfortupe to damage his nether integuments by a protruding nail in his ' 
so that, by the time he gained the door, the escape of bran was so rapid as to cause a 
state of complete collapse! It may have been that similar mishaps caused the substi- 
tution of wool or hair for bran, which afterwards became common. Holme, in his 
“Notes on Dress,” says, “ A law was made against such as did stuffe their ‘ bryches’ 
to make them stand out; whereas, when a certain prisoner (in these tymes) was 
accused for wearing such breeches contrary to law, he began to excuse himself of the 
offence, and endeavoured by little and little to discharge himself of that which 
he did weare within them; he drew out a pair of sheets, two table-cloaths, ten 
napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glasse, a combe, and nightcaps, with other things of use, 
saying, ‘ Your Lordship may understand that because I have no safer storehouse, these 
pockets do serve me for a roome to lay my goods in; and though it be a strait prison, 
yet it is a storehouse big enough for them; for I have many things more yet of value 
within them.’ And so his discharge was accepted and well laughed at.” 


The Journal of Psychological Medicine usually contrives to give greater 


“ British Costume, Mediaeval and Modern,” is a gossipping, - 
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variety than we have'in the ; but it is never without inte- 
resting matter even for those who are not specially interested in questions 
of insanity. smumber: contains an artiele.on ‘ Qinomania; or, 
the mental Pathology of: ” fall: of curious:facts and illustra- 
tions; anda “Visit to the American State School for Idiots,” which sug- 
gests the-strangest reflections. 

A: new journal has been established, the importance of which is so great 
that’we regret’we cannot speak of the first’ number with the favour we could 
have wished. Itis the Quarterly Journal.of Public Health. That “ National 
Health is. National Wealth,” according to the motto of this journal, we pro- 
foundly believe ; and'among the many questions agitating the earnest minds 
of our day féw are of wider seope than that of National Health, and the 
means of securing it. But-the writers in this journal have contented them- 
selves with the excellent idea of their periodical, instead of labouring to ex- 
ecute it adequately. They have apparently undertaken to write without a 
distinct conception of what the public wanted, and how the public want was 
to be. satisfied.. The second number must be a vast. improvement on the 
first, or the undertaking will fall to the ground. 

To complete this batch of periodicals, there is the Revwe des Deux Mondes, 
in which the Duc.»’AumALE (under the signature of M. V.pe Mars) follows 
up his«paper on. ‘‘ Les: Zouaves,” formerly notieed: by us, with one on “ Les 
Chasseurs & pied et les nouvelles armes @ feu;” but this paper is more in- 
teresting to French readers than to English. A posthumous story by 
Emue Sovvesrae’is alse published in this number: it'is'a very feeble per- 
formance, which the:name of its: author alone suffices to lure us through. 


Jouw:Maxa’s: “ Political Economy” is reviewed: at some length by Louis | 


Rereavp ; and M. Quarreraces, the pleasant writer of ‘‘ Les Souvenirs 
@un Naturaliste,” contributes a paper—on the metamorphoses which the 
animal. undergoes in. the: egg—popularly treated, but containing nothing 
new. On the whole it isnot agood number of this-very good review. 





WHITELOCK’S: SWEDISH EMBASSY. 

A.Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the Years 1653 and 1654. 
by the Ambassador. Bulstrode Whitelocke. First published from the Original Ma- 
nuseript by Dr. Charles Morton, M.D., F.S.A., Librarian of the British Museum. 

A new edition, revised by Henry Reeve, Esq., F.S.A., in Two Volumes. 

Longmans and Co, 
A tarree.more than, two hundred years ago, General Cromwell, not yet 
Protector, meditatedion the policy ofan. alliance between the Protestant 
states‘of Europe. At that time England was-engaged in a stiff contest with 
the Datch, whose Protestantism: was weaker than their love of trade, and 
jealousy of* the ing*counnerce of the English:republic. Denmark, also, 
wasinimical to England, and levied her “Sound dues,” of which we hear 
even in these days, with no small ri 
perliaps more than friendly. The Swedish monarchy had grown great in 
that wonderful.century. Sweden had sent forth her Protestant Paladin, 
Gustavus, who, warring with the fierce generals of Germany, asserted at 
once the rights of Protestants, and proved the power of Sweden. At the 


end‘of the Thirty Years War, the Sweden of the dead Gustavus was a far | 


different power from the Sweden of the now living Oscar. Nearly the 
Pomerania, then belonged to the Swedish monarchy. 


aS 2 


Impartially written | 


But Sweden was at least friendly, | 


the secret places in the character of Whitelocke himself. Nor, jn 
unconsciously these evidences of character, does he forget the obmani 


niture of men and their habitations, to pay due attention to the fur. 
things of this world, or to chronicle, as it were by instinct, the mannente 
customs of Swedish life two hundred years ago. It would, “tS and 
difficult to find a book that preserves so complete a picture penis, be 
and interesting period; and which, whether so contrived or not, Pec 
central place in every scene to the author. Bulstrode is the Boondi 
Whitelueke, and Whitelocke is the Johnson of Bulstrode. @ 
It is a common supposition, too readily adopted from the op 


motive which dictated the embassy to Sweden, and the choice of 
for that service, was a desire to send that personage out of the country 
order that Cromwell might the more easily seize the reality of 
power. But, in the first place, the alliance with Sweden was an 
element in the policy of Cromwell. In the second place, the 
Whitelocke as ambassador seems to have been honestly made on:the 
that he was, as Cromwell expressed it, the “ fittest man in the nation for 
this service.” ‘We know your abilities,” continued the great 
“having long conversed with you; we know you have lang es, and haye 
travelled, and understand the interest of Christendom ; and have know, 
you in the Army to endure hardships, and to be healthful and strong, and 
of mettle, discretion, and parts most fit for this employment; You are 9, 
indeed,” he added, emphatically ; ‘ really no man is so fit for it &$ you are,” 
Cromwell did not say this once, but several times; and he 
Whitelocke, with peculiar persistance, the acceptance of this post. “T may 
|it my earnest request, and I shall hold myself,” said he, “parti 
obliged to you if you will undertake it, and will stick as close to you as 
skin to your flesh.” Whitelocke, it is true, would have us believe that 
was: a lover of a quiet life, not desirous of incurring the risk.of such 4 
service in a time when ambassadors from England were killed by thy 
assassins of dethroned royalty, and that he was-passionately and incessant 
implored to remain by his hird wife; he certainly did not withanyty 
much readiness undertake the onerous duty required of him. Bat sing 
Whitelocke, or another man, must have gone to Sweden, and’ sinee te 
admirable mode in which he conducted the affair justified the choice Crom. 
well made of Whitelocke for the business, surely it is absurd to take Whit. 
locke’s view of the matter, and assert that the Swedish embassy was 
another name for the exile of Whitelocke, and the Swedish alliance no gt 
of policy, but a mere pretext artfully contrived for amusing the so-callaj 
envoy, and of no other importance whatsoever. The supposition is-unfoundel, 
and the idea it expresses will not fit in with the grave and-earnest politis 
| of these times. In the third place, Whitelocke could never have ingpind 
| Gromwell with any apprehension ; and the great event whieh: 
during Whiteloeke’s sojourn in Sweden, the assumption of the 

_had long been inevitable, and would surely have occurred even liad White 
| locke remained in Bedfordshire, enjoying “the pleasant healthfil'county 
|air.” Mr. Reeve, we are sorry to see, in a foot-note, actually gives his ap 
| port to the notion that ‘“ Cromwell’s object in making the appointment ¥s 
obviously to send into honourable pa a man whom he suspeeted ani 
eared.” Let any one look into the career of Whitelocke, able ashe wa, 
/ and say whether he was exactly the Brutus.or the Cassius whom themoden 
Cesar would be likely to fear. 

But the value of Whitclocke’s Memoir does not, fortunately, 

| the political information it imparts, useful as that is. Other 
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England under Cromwell; this book brings us face to face, not wih 


In fact, Sweden was political questions, but with men and women; and its pages abound with 


one of the great powers of Europe, until Charles the Twelfth wrecked her | personal traits. 


strength and glory on the plain of Pultawa. In 1653 Sweden was governed | 
by one of the most notable of queens—Christina, or rather by her Ma- 
jesty and the great’ Chancellor Chunstiiew, 
Cromwell desired to link with the: destinies of England, together with ail 
the other Protestant. states, as soomas-they could be prevailed upon to join | 
the allianee.. But. Cromwell thought that the perception of the Dutch | 
and the Danes, with regard to their true interests, would be quickened, if! 
he first obtained the alliance of Sweden ; and to this end he prevailed on Bul- | 
strodé Whitelocke, his first*Commissioner in Chaneery, to undertake, in the | 
depth of winter, a journey to the court of Christina, for the purpose of ne- | 
ee & treaty with the Swedes; And well was it for Europe that 
was so nobly-rulediby the:greatest Commoner she ever had in the 
guise ofa ruler; for by’ his: firmmess.and of mind the Protestant | 
cause, which was-then the-cause of freedom progress, of light against | 
darkness, was enabled to stand 'against’the-reviving energies of Rome, and 
the work of Gustavus was continued by Cromwell. The Protestant League | 
so far succeeded that, it at length included’ Sweden, Denmark, the Swiss 
Protestant cantons, the Hanse Towns, and some of the Protestant Princes 
of North Germany,;.and while Cromwell.was doing thus much for right and | 
justice, he was.at the.same.time laying those. br foundations of English | 
commerce throughout the world, ‘and’ English influence on the continent, 
which even a second Charles Stuart-could not’ destroy, and which William 
of Orange and John Churchill subsequently, with great pain and trouble, 
consolidated. . 
Th these volumes Biulstrodé Whitelocke détails to us the broad course, 
the oy a and turnings, and the smallest incidents of the negotiations 
by which. Sweden was brought into, the Protestant alliance. But he does 
far more. He sets.forth the reason of his going; he describes the voyage | 
by sew. to Gothenburg; the journey by land:from Gothenburg to Upsal, | 
where the Court:then.was;. he.notes down, almost daily, the passing occur- 
renees—who called on Whitelocke, and.on whem Whiteloeke called, with, | 
im many instances, a record of’ the conversation that passed between them. 
He contrives: to-give you an insight into the characters of those with whom 
he comes in contaet—the fantastic: Queen Christina, the wise Chancellor 
Oxenstiern, the able seldier Montecuculi, the subtle Spaniard Piementelle, 


} 


Woolfeldt, a Dane‘in exile, who had fled with his wife disguised as a page, b 


Oliver Cromwell, and last, not least; Whitelocke lets:you pretty deeply into 


; and this powerful monarchy | men, and he, the Ambassador, did the same. 


_ At his first interview with Christina, he carefully recounts the numbed 
times which she, the Queen, put off or put on her cap, after the fashion of 
He describes her dress aul 


his own, showing himself to be a man of taste and a great respecter ofile 
outsides of things. But in his narrative of this interview, the vanity 
Whitelocke most naively finds its way out. ‘ The Queen,” he-says “W 
very attentive whilst he spake, and coming up close to him,. by herlods 


and gestures (as was supposed) would have daunted him; butthose,” sé 
this-solemn coxcomb, editing these papers in his later life, “who'have beet 
conversant with the late great affairs in England, are not’ so soomas 
appalled with the presence of a young lady and her servants.” And 9% 
fell out that ‘‘ the young lady,” with “the pale, but sprightly countemamt, 
with “much of majesty in her demeanour,” and ‘a noble miemand Gt 
riage,” though “ her person were of the smaller size ;” and the comely, gra” 
dignified ambassador, in his rich plain black suit “ set with:very far nich 
diamond buttons,” and “a diamond hatband answerable,” the whole, # b 
carefally informs us, “ of the value of 10002.,” so it fell out, we say, tit 
pair soon grew very intimate, none the less soon, certainly, because 
ambassador of Cromwell was not daunted by the daughter of Gustavus. 
was not long befure her Majesty asked the envoy how many wives he 
had? “Three,” said he. ‘Have you had children by all of. them? 
‘Yes, by every one of them.” “ Pardieu,” exclaimed the Queen, “os 
étes incorrigible f* 3 
_ On another occasion we find him warmly remonstrating with ber ® 
jesty on the profanation of the ‘* Lord’s Day” in her domimons. 
long after Christina made him the confidant of her intended: 
He remonstrated in homely language, but in vain. The degree of freedas 
existing between them is shown by the opening passage of this ery 
“T shall surprise you with something r intend to commumicate, Bors 
Christina.” “ Madam,” replied the conceited ambassador, « we that ie 
been versed in the affairs of England do not use to be suprisedat 4 
course of a young lady.” But he was surprised when she. told him ot: 
intended abdication. Later in their intercourse we find them pr 
pistol shooting; the Queen “learning English” of Whitelocke; 
wish as speedily realised as hinted, for his splendid English horses; ® 
im a ein reply to an inquiry after her health, “ shewas) ber?” 
no other disease, but that for three whole days he had not’ 








Whitelocke himself, and no doubt very soothing to his vanity, that the a 
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+=o.tocalli her his- Valentine,.and wear his name in her liat? 
ing an English 0 ee at mew house Ms and 
ve and wily lawyer, then near his fifti 5 Should 
een aiting Seativel oe 
"Ipis-carious to note-how similar things recur in the pages of history. In 
thesesrolumes we hear of a King-of Denmark with a wife by. a left-hand 
iages:the Sound dues, now so hotly questioned by the Yankee; the 
ejoneo of the arms of Liége;. and. the central subject is that alliance 
with: Sweden, offensive and defensive, which we are seeking now. 
‘We should do Whitelocke an injustiee if we left the reader to suppese 
that the whole, nay that.even any considerable part of his time was taken 
withthe levities of the court. There are here reeorded grave discourses 
firs of state, both with the Qneen, her Chancellor, and his son, the 
@ who sueceeded Christina, and the foreign ambassadors. There is 
Be ihet:s noble in Whiteloeke’s conduct, ashore and afloat, in command 
fs squadron, on his. journey, in ‘his own house, and especially in his bear- 
ing towards others in all state affairs touching the honour of England. No 
minister ever with more dignity the honour and greatness of his | 
. Hewould have the High Chancellor and all others. first call on | 
. in court, he coolly pushed the Swedish High Admiral on one side, 
aod took: ence, applauded: by the Queen ; ona third occasion, he and 
i or —— . . vod It. was known that nn Dane 
imsistion'taking precedence. Whitelocke made it a point of honour 
ora have precedence or he would not go at all. The Dane, who 
had:-been invited, was wninvited again. While he was at Upsal, Cromwell 
imself Protector, and this led to some questioning of Whitelocke’s 
snthority andthe stability of the British Government ; but bravely and 
ably the itish envoy insisted that in essentials the Government was the 
d admit of. no calling England to account for the form which 
thechosertogive to her constituted authority. It is indeed pleasant to look 
this time when the foreign poliey of England was so enlightened, 
so manful, and when the alliance of England was courted by 
all, even by the haughty monarchies of France and Spain. Cromwell, in- 
his country respected; and in representing England at the court 
ofthethempowerful ‘Swede, no man could have better performed his part 
dam Bilstrode Whitelocke, lawyer, soldier, courtier, and politician, the 
fieniiof Selden, and the trusted servant of Cromwell. 













HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 

‘Rainting. The Italian Schools. Translated from the German sof Kugler. 

By allady.. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Charles Eastlake, F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Academy. Third Edition; with more than One Hundred Illustrations.. In 
Two. Parts. London, 1855: Murray. 
‘Tupstudent. who wishes to acquire sober and almost always exact informa- 
tion.oa. the history of Italian Art will do well to have thiselaberate epitome 
inthis i As it. at present appears before the public it.is the result 
ites of.many judicious persons. When some of. the appreciations 
in the text.are biassed by the peculiar predilections of the’German authors 
they, are sureito be corrected or qualified by the careful notes of Sir Charles 
ctr it would be difficult to point out a more complete ommore 


A 1 unity is given to this. publication by the recent. re- 

and.it. would seem revived popelarity, of a iam on Italian Art, 
wash, in ate of some agreeable qualities, constitutes a most dangerous 
Companion for young readers on such matters—we allude to the Podsie 





safety. “One — the novels of een nae says, ‘‘in whieh Giotto 

je personage, ertile in happy repartees, 
throws a great light: on thopesntashahenatats aidiiie artist. One day-as 
he was returning with his friends from the festival of San Gallo, he entered 
with them rodents of St. Marc, where, at-right, is foes —— 
a Holy Family. ‘They asked him why the Virgin was always: painted wi 
that melancholy air, a: custom which he was well.able ‘to Laas All his 
answers denote 'a clear and cold intelligence, a penetrating — 
spirit, which is far from disdaining the positive things of life.’ Our - 
lections of Sacchetti were very different; yet, as this quotation was made in 
so circumstantial a manner, we turned to the volume: The truth is, that 
the friends of Giotto asked him why Joseph al looked so sulky and 
melancholy—malinconoso; and the answer was, ‘ Non ha egli ragione, che 
vede pregna la moglie, é non sa di cui?’ Blaise Pascal never ‘undo. Joouit 
wilfully tripping in a more comic manner than this. 

But in fact, the whole of M. Rio’s book, whenever he has:a) purpose to 
serve, is written with the same disregard to literary and critical propriety. 
His object is:to prove that there existed'a certain succession of paintersin 
Italy, who painted divinely beeause influenced by the religious spirit, 
Other speeulators have imprudently selected very stiff and ive pictures 
as the finest specimens of Christian Art, and endeavoured to lash 
themselves and their readers into admiration; but M. Rio deliberately 
selects the princes of Italian painting, and distorts even the best-known facts 
of history in order to prove his thesis. The use he makes of Savonarola’s 
great attempt at reform in Florence is perfeetly unjustifiable: 
monk had no intention whatever of introducing a new principle in Art or of 
advoeating an.old. ‘Lhe whole tendency of his preaching rwas to-set aside 
the exercise of the Fine Arts altogether. He was a Catholic Puritan, or 
rather a direct successor of the Iconoclasts; and if M. Rio had:written with 
pure and straightforward intentions, we should have said that he the 
faculty of reading without understanding in a greater degree any man 
we ever heard of. Is it ible, however, to be familiar with the narratives 
remaining of the essions of children that marched through EFlerencein 
order to destroy the anathema on works of Painting and Secu against 
whieh the preacher constantly thundered, without iving that that 
strenge movement had nothing to de with Art, Christian or otherwise? The 
tendeney of Savonarola was'to revert in practice, as Rousseau 
reverted in theory, towards what was supposed. tohave been the primitive 
state of humanity. Innocent barbarism was set up against corrupt civilisa- 
tion; and not further to diseuss this:movement at. present, its i i 
was in no way better expressed than by the fact. that nearlyrall the: enthu- 
siastic artists who were. disciples or followers of Savonarola deserted their 
profession altogether, and took to an austere life of meditation. 

As we have said, the work before us gives.a far more sensible.and correct 
account of the principles: and progress of Italian Art. It is entitled, more- 
over to great praise on aceount of another ial feature, namely, the 
avoidance of the elaborate divisions and subdivisions into: sehools, which 
commonly perplex the reader in similar works. ‘This unlimited subdi- 
vision is one of the plagues of Art-history. Lanzi had already felt: the evil, 
but even he yielded far too much to the claims of local vamity.. The true 
principle of division is not to create a new school unless we can point out 
distinet characteristics. ‘The Florentine School and the Venetian School, 
had evidently. separate existence, following different principles, and aimi 
at different ends. The Schools of Lombardy also may be judiciously set 
apart. But in most other cases the division has no ground. whatever. 
Artists who were born in one city worked in another, sometimes according 





Chrétienne of M. Rio, which we are surprised to see quoted, without proper 
warning, asan authority, even by professors. The crude theories it contains 
, ‘ago. been discussed and forgotten elsewhere. M. Rio's object had 
little relation to the development of artistic ideas. He wrote from.a secta- 


nan, or.rather, Jesuitical, point. of view, and in France his work.is considered | 


asmerely a bulky pamphlet got up in the interest of the church party, and 
dnigned to lead, attract,.or delude incautious persons back into the fold or 
Pewon from:which they had strayed. M. Rio had a very fair knowledge of 
thehistory.of Art in Italy, and a considerable power of elegant apprecia- 


tim. Buthe wrote entirely in the spirit of an advocate or a priest ; and | 


faets. with. an audavity rarely equalled, except: at.the bar, or in 
ultramontane pulpits. Those who have perused his volume will remember 
F sdesage Ae libels poor Filippo Lippi—guilty of two unpardonable sins in 
the eyes theChurch, namely, refusing to remain a monk, and. running 
} with a.nun! He tells this romantic story with tolerable exactness 

to the end, and then says: “The Pope, in order. to palliate the 

l, offered to give him a dispensation to marry Lucrezia, but he did 

hot deign to take advantage of the offer, thinking that between him and her 
us ceremony was superfluous.” M. Rio forgets to inform uS that the 
of poor Lucrezia.Luti poisoned her lover; and:what he 

Fh thevrefussl of Lippi to accept the dispensation is, when we con- 
“thie: » as evidently against probability as it is against fact. 
Kugler's: Handbook (p. 197) gives the true and sensible account of the trans- 
— Poison did its work too rapidly. The dispensation arrived’ “ too 
We might multiply instances of passionate misrepresentation equally ex- 

f the work of M. Rio, comparing them with. the reserved 

and well weighed statements in the volumes under notice. This, however, 


would. | our present purpose. But we cannot refrain from pointing 
wise wey ag of a most amusing character, which may be taken 
= of M. Rio’s: manner of dealing with his materials. Although 


he rourites among tle painters of the fourteenth century: were to 
less, it at Sienua, he cannot afford to throw over Giotto, whom, neverthe- 
tie imaumerabile traditions describe as a light-hearted scoffer. He defends 
+ eho . therefore, against the charge of Rumohr, namely, that 

@re Art‘almost a profane direction ; and having told us in an astounding 
Parenthesis that Giotto appeared at the period “ when modern architecture 
a a ag off the classical yoke !” he goes on to quote Ghiberti to prove that 
reaige Banting from Grvck fo Latin, and so forth. He then cautiously 
gerous ground, with a firm determination to get over it in 





to principles which they brought with them, sometimes according to others 
which they adopted. in the works of several, two or three different.manners 
derived| from the study of different. classes: of masters, or ig ioe 
gradual development and imereased experience, are diseernible. We 

not space here to discuss this question in detail; but-as an illustration of 
| our ineaning, we may ask what appreciable difference it. is possible to 

| out between what are usuall called the schools of Parma and. . 

po observe, therefore, with. pleasure, that M. Kugler is very sparing in his 

VIStons. 

An attractive contribution to this third edition of the Handbook of Italian 
| Painting is a more elaborate account of the origin and pro of what 
| may properly be called Christian Art—we mean the art thiro 
| Hurope, ornare to the depths of Gaul and Germany, ; 

' succeeded the great school of the beau idéal. Evidently that was no slight 
| change which substituted for the search after serene and —— 
| fection of form, ,a.sort of nga ae ne eriora 7 
hysical — but made divine by moral expression. is curious 
coe the gradual progress of the new art from the time when Christ was 
_represented.in @ conventional manner as a young man of) pez beauty, of 
_ soft, supple, clegant, and feminine form, quite beardless, like the Apollo 
and the Mercury, to that: when his traditionary portrait—aceording to 
| which his countenance was long, his cheeks thin, his expression grave 
and melaneholy,. his beard forked, his hair separated like a woman's 
into two tresses, which fell down. in loose ringlets upon the shoulders— 
was substituted. The introduction of this new type constituted a wom 
| derful revolution in Art. Modern-Art. may then be said to have-been born. 
It has simee only grown and developed. The new principle was gradually 
applied to all the representations of sacred wm The Virgm 
Mary was first! figured as a Roman matron, still young, always-alone, com- 
monly upright, with her hand on her bosom, her eyes raised. towards 
heaven; but.about the endief the fifth century she began. to be painted 
sitting on a throne with.the divine Child in her arms, or on herknees. In 
like manmer the angels first appear as Roman youths with the and 
toga, and it was not until a comparatively late period that they were repre- 
sented with wings. If we examine the series of copies published nghi 
and others-of the early types of | Christian Art, some pr mes an ee 
in the ‘work before us, we shall be able to trace exactly the gr 
ing of old forms and costumes, and’ the adoption of those which, during the 
long period of stagnation called the Middle Ages, became in their turn as 
conventional and as immovable as the types. of Egyptian sculpture and 
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painting. The great characteristic of the revival of Art in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was a return to the study of nature, which was 
pushed to a greater extent than it had ever been before, and sometimes led 
to an abuse which it has been agreed to call Naturalism. It was a re- 
action against this tendency in Art, commenced in modern times by the 
great Savoyard de Maistre, with purely ecclesiastical views that culmi- 
nated at length in the work of M. Rio, of which we have spoken. The same 
ideas, somewhat modified, have recently been maintained in England ; but 
we shall not at present attempt to follow their eccentric development. The 
discussions which they naturally give rise to amongst young students are 
not without their utility. We strongly recommend, however, all those who 
engage in them to consult frequently Kugler’s admirable Handbook, in 
which they will find the claims to attention of all the rival schools, from the 
mystical to the naturalistic, fairly dealt with in a manner which evinces a 
large and hearty appreciation of Art in general. We may add that 
the numerous woodcuts, by Mr. George Scharf, by which the work is 
illustrated, are elegantly executed, and not only assist the reader to un- 
derstand the text, but are in themselves intrinsically interesting. We refer 
especially to the series of Raphael’s Madonnas and Holy Families, which 
Sir Charles Eastlake, in his able preface, very justly selects for a special 
notice. 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 

North and South. By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” Chapman and Hall. 
North and South is an exceedingly good novel of life in——the Midland 
Counties. By this paradox we mean to say that the book under notice is 
a good novel in all the generalities that make a novel good, wherever the 
scene may be laid ; but, as relates to anything special to either the North or 
the South, or to those two Districts in contrast, it is not so successful: is, 
not to mince matters, a failure. As this tale appeared originally in House- 
hold Words, of course the story and characters are too well known to need 
our doing any. ing here but the purely critical. Presuming so much, 
therefore, we affirm that the Hales, father, mother, and daughter; the 
Lennoxes, Mr. Bell, and all that here represent the South, represent simply 
the well-bred, unmercantile middle-classes of England, and not any class 
peculiar to any district or county. While on the other hand the Thorntons, 
the Higginses and others, as well as the incidents laid in Milton, are no fair 
picture of the cotton realms of which Manchester is the metropolis. That 
such characters may exist there as exceptional varieties we cannot deny, 
of course, but they are not types, nor even generalities: and obviously 
enough, if you are to put exceptional North against uncharacteristic South, 
you might as well call a book ** Christ and Vishnu,” and proceed to discuss 
the mythology of Central Africa. 


Lancashire and the Cotton Trade seems to be the pons asinorum of | 


novelists—with this exception, that none get over it. Mrs. Trollope’s 
Michael Armstrong was a dauby libel ; Disraeli’s Sybil was a sketch of 
the trade from a Caucasian point of view ; Miss Jewsbury, a Manchester 
lady, only saved Marian Withers from being a failure by ceasing to make it 
a Laneashire tale; and here we have Mrs. Gaskell, if, not a Manchester 
lady, a settler therein, failing distinctly, not in the tale, for North 
and South is a successful and a good novel, but in an attempt to 
dramatise spinning and weaving, and throw a light on the vexed 
questions of corn and cotton, of masters and men. Such failures we 
hold to be inevitable. A novel must have the same essential dramatic 
characteristics, the same principles of incident, lay the scene where 
you will; if you lay the scene in Lancashire, and are true to its men and 
resent arrangements, you cannot have those essential requirements ; if you 
idealise your men and melo-dramatise your incidents, you are false to Lan- 
eashire, and might as well have laid the scene in ‘Timbuctoo. A new- 
dubbed hedge is not more level than is Lancashire cotton life. Your grand 
ideal manufacturer, with we know not how much sunk in business, who 
keeps an acute eye on all the markets of the world, ready to change his 
productions to meet any demand, and who makes some awful venture to a 
distant port, and waits returns with furrowing brow and grizzling hair, till, 
adverse winds keeping argosies out of port, half a day stands between him 
and ruin, when suddenly the gale shifts, and blows in a colossal fortune and 
general dénouement of prosperity, is as utterly false as it would be to describe 
such a man selling yarn on the Manchester Exchange in doublet and trunk- 
hose. The division of labour is too well understood in Lancashire. The 
merchant and the manufacturer are quite separate beings. Six months’ stud 
will teach you spinning, six days, manufacturing ; three pounds a week will 
buy a first-class manager for a spinning, and thirty shillings the same for a 
weaving, mill, Men who can neither read nor write, and with capacities 
little removed above that of the swine, make fortunes in the trade: men with 
education and ideas are not more successful, rather less. For one-and- 
twenty years the history of the Cotton Trade has been one of septennial 
crises A demand arises, a crisis being past, and for three years or more, 
anybely whe can manage to spin or weave has only to spin or weave and 
sell the product at the market price, settled by competition to a fraction, to 
make money ; the demand slackens, and be he the wisest or the stupidest of 
men, his profits grow smaller, change into a loss, a fresh crisis reigns, until 
the corner is turned, and money-making recommences. On the other hand, 
the workpeople placidly spin and weave, placidly receive their wages, and 
very implacidly at wakes and fairs and dog-fights spend them, every now 
and then, and always at the wrong time, flying into open mutiny for more 
wages. While, as regards the question of masters and men and strikes, the 
masters, making of money being their highest ideal, always endeavour to 
make as much as they can by keeping the operative’s wages as low as they 
can ; while the operative, spending as he gets, is always ready to use his 
real or fancied — to get more without any reference as to whether the 
Masters can afford more at the time in question. Now, as regards painting 
characters and subduing them into a dramatic story, the material is not 
here ; and as to assisting to solve vexed questions of capital and labour by 
a fiction, he | take two round-about volumes to say what we can say in 
thirty words? There can be no solution of this question till both master 
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, nor things purchasable by 


money, are the highest ends of man’s being here. 

We therefore are of opinion on general grounds, deduced by abstracy 
reasoning, that the Cotton Trade presents ample field for the Philanthropigt, 
the practical reformer, the —o economist, and the general writer, that 


and man have learned that neither mon 


it affords no proper material for the veracious delineator of human life in 
harmonious, interesting whole; in a word, for the writer of fiction, ; 
here, in North and South, we have an.instance of the truth of our 
The book is interesting, but how? By Thornton being made an untrue 
picture of a Lancashire millowner, by Higgins and the hands being made 
embodiments of Mrs. Gaskell’s ideas of the workpeople’s feelin G not 
of their real feelings. Independent of this, so much of the edt tas relates 
to Lancashire is full of errors which it is inconceivable for a regi ra 
Manchester to have made, and which none but a lady could have go made, 
Thornton is described as a very extensive spinner and manufacturer—trag. 
ing to all parts of the globe, and known all over the kingdom, and he ray 
his mill on a lease. We will engage to say there are not two large 

in Lancashire that rent their mills : except in small concerns, to own them 
being the invariable rule. Error number one. Thornton, again, is 9 gp. 
chant shipping to all quarters of the globe: this again is extremel excep. 
tional. There are not ten concerns that so ship as a rule, and these ten 
are owned by millionnaires who deal in all manner of produce in the coup. 
tries to which they ship. Only in times of great depression do manufye. 
turers export on their own account, and this is the time when Thornton 
ceases shipping. Error number two. Again, Thornton has bills drawn on 
him for his cotton—cash payments in ten days being the immutable and 
never invaded rule of Liverpool; a fact that needy men wishing to spi 
know to their cost. Error number three. Again, accounting for the 
necessity to keep wages lower, Thornton says, “The Americans are 
getting their yarn so into the general market, that our only chance 
is to beat them by producing at a lower rate.” We have all 
manner of reasons assigned for bad trade, but this is the first time 
any man, woman, or child found this out. American competition jg 
altogether a bagatelle, and in yarnit is less than nothing. cannot 
even supply themselves, with high protective duties. Error number 
four. Again, Thornton stocks heavily, and that after the strike. To stock 
at all is so much at variance with the custom of Lancashire man 

as coupled with the fact of that stocking following on the strike, to make 
this Error number five. Again, when Thornton.is in difficulties, Figg 
stops to work after the mill ‘has closed. To do this the engines must 
run for the generous Higgins’s two looms, in which case, for every t 

his generosity gave ‘Thornton, that gentleman would lose five pounds. 
number six. Again, Thornton gets into his difficulties partly by his stocks 
falling one-half. From October, 1853, to December, 1854, occurred the 
greatest fall on record in the history of the cotton trade, and yet stock 
never fell one-half, nor one-quarter. Error number seven. Lastly, to 
crown all, comes the closing absurdity in two senses, in a trade sense ands 
literary sense. This great millowner, this extensive merchant, this man rich 
enough to stock heavily, when he has made a severe loss and his stocks have 
fallen one-half, can be set on his legs by what ?—by 1875/.! Why, asmany 
thousands would hardly have done it. This is the trade absurdity. But 
this Thornton, who is in desperate love with Margaret Hale, and 1s firmly 
convinced that she dislikes him, when she in his difficulties—he in hers 
having been a sound friend—offers, out of her forty thousand pounds, to 
lend him this 1875/., is so staggered with the munificence, that he construes 
it at once into a declaration of her love for him. This is the othe 
absurdity. 

If our objections seem too technical, we have to allege in excuse that we 
take so deep an interest in the questions that agitate Lancashire and its 
trade arrangements ; are so convinced that nothing but sound, strong, ma 
culine, practical insight can aid their solution ; are so sure that in this, above 
all other social complications, sentimental yearnings and feverish idealist- 
tions only complicate matters; are so certain that if there are two classes 
that should give trade and masters-and-men questions a wide berth, thw 
classes are clergymen and women ; that we have taken especial pains 
show, and it could only be shown by such technicalities, that our authores 
knows too little of the Cotton Trade to be entitled to increase the confusion 
by writing about it. 

Apart from these things, we can oe yt praise North and South. The 
tale is deeply interesting. And it has all that purity of style and trueap 
preciation of character and skill in its delineation for which Mrs. Gaskel] has 
hardly a rival among our lady novelists. 
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The Crimea: With a Visit to Odessa. By Charles W. Koch. G. Routledge and Co 
The World and its Beautiful Lights and Sympathies. By James Waymouth. 
James Blackwood 
The Simple Truth: A Tract for Young Men. Bull, Himton and Co 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. (With thirty-two Illustrations, ¥ 
William Mulready, R.A. John Van Voor 
Westward Ho! or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of 
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Natural Philosophy. First Treatise. Mechanics, including the Laws of Matter 4 
Motion, and Pyronomics, or the Laws of Heat, with Questions for Exan 
By Richard Green Parker, A.M. (Parker's Education Course, New Edition.) 
Thomas Alman and por} 
The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English Rhythm, and I Uustrated from 
Poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. By the Rev. Robert Corbet Singiat 
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Our Heroes of te nee en Chief 0 the Subaltern. By George Ryan. (The Tenth 
General George Routledge and Co. 
a Daag: Six Lectures delivered in Willis’s Rooms, London, in June and 
The Religion of Rome, and its Influence on Modern Civilization : Four 
deli 1 in the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, in December, 1854. 
Lectures Denison Maurice, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 
or, the Russia of to-day. By John Harwood. 

George Routledge and Co. 

By Werdna Retnyw, M.D. 
George Routledge and Co. 
Robert Hardwicke. 
Poems. bed er delivered by the Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P.., 
jn the House of Commons, on Friday, March ee on Moving for Leave to 
. Better Promotion of National Education. 
+ Introduce « Bill for - . Thomas Hatchard. 
‘or-General, the Earl of Lucan, delivered in the House of Lords, on March 


os of oe en his Recal from his Command in the ( ‘rimea. Thomas Hatchard. 


Che Arts. 


THE AMATEUR PANTOMIME. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
§n,—Be kind enough to allow me, through your columns, to give up an 
honour which I am not fairly entitled to—the authorship of the opening of the 
Amateur Pantomime. 
The original burlesque scene of Guy Fawkes was written by Mr. Edmund 
for “The Man in the Moon”—a little periodical which I edited in 1848, 
conjointly with my poor friend Mr. Angus Reach. I have done little more, 
with my collaborateur Mr. Hale, than remodel it, according to our exigencies, 
and put in the songs and “business,” and such local or personal allusions as 
were considered adapted to the audience. 


The Serf-Sisters : 
Pictures of Town from my Mental Camera. 











— 





Yours obediently, 

The Fielding Club, April 11, 1855. ALBERT Samir. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tae Opera has begun this season where it left off last August, with Rosstni’s 
lively and melodious Comte Ory, and a more agreeable and auspicious opening 
could not be desired. The only change in the cast is the substitution of Gar- 
post for Lucnesi, in every respect a welcome change. Lucuesi’s voice is, 
more flexible, and his method more Rossinian than Garpont’s, but 
s qualities belong to the past, and we are not content with reminis- 
cences, GaRDONI’s voice is reedy, but sympathetic; he is graceful and prepos- 
sessing, and he has never acted and sung with more intelligence and animation 
than on the present occasion. Mademoiselle Bosto, whose extraordinary ad- 
yance in her art has been a favourite topic of conversation lately in musical 
circles, though cold and inanimate as a Venus 4 /a neige, vocalises more bril- 
liantly, and with a more exquisitely effortless impassiveness than ever. There 
isa rare pleasure in the con/idence such a singer as Madlle. Bosio inspires; her 





ing Biographical Sketches of our Military Officers, from | 





the conventional graces of stage deportment. At present she does literally 
nothing, in the most ladylike and elegant manner i . The secondary 
parts in the opera were fairly filled, but it struck us that the singers were 
hardly equal to the volubility of the music in the comic passages. The genuine 
Italian opera buffa, of which the Comte Ory is a delightful example, requires a 
special style of vocalisation, to the acquisition of which the best singing practice 
in the compositions of the modern Italian school offers no facilities whatever. 
Fidelio is to be produced on the occasion of the state visit next ursday, with 
the new German prima donna, Madlle. Jenny Ney, as Leonora ; but we are not 
sorry to be reminded by the Comte Ory that Italian opera is something more 
than a name. 

A Paris Correspondent of the ZJndépendance Belge informs us that Cxrito is 
engaged at Covent Garden this season as a singer. One must go abroad to 
learn what is going on at home ! 





THE EASTER PIECES. 
We announced, last week, the entertainments which the Theatres had prepared 
for the holiday people; and we have now to report the success of all the new 
fairy stories, extravaganzas, and burlesques in every direction. The piece at 
_the Haymarker is of the kind which the French call Revue. All great 
theatrical successes of the past season are represented in it. It is written by the 
ever-ready and ingenious Mr. Prancue, and the principal comic part is acted 
by the irresistible Mr. Buckstone. What greater recommendations than these 
can be advanced in its favour? The ApEtpui gives no less than five fairy 
stories all neatly compressed within the compass of one extrav: Miss 
Woo car has some extraordinary transformations of costume and changes of 
character—Mr. James Bianp does wonders as a flinty-hearted father—and the 
ladies (and children) of the ballet exhibit some excellent dancing. The piece is 
very carefully and brilliantly put upon the stage. The public of the Pruxcess’s 
lose nothing in losing’the music of the Muleteer of Toledo. Speaking from e 
rience of the opera at Paris, we should say that the “libretto” was decidedly the 
best part of it. M. Apotpaz Apam (the composer of the Muletier de Toléde, as 
given at the THreatre Historique) has exhausted his musical vein. He can 
only write conventionalities now of the mock-brilliant kind, which the French— 
| the most conservative and sober people in the world in matters of Art— 
| patiently endure out of grateful remembrance of the composer of Le Postilion. 
The comic drama of the Muleteer, as given at the Pruncess’s, is neatly and ele- 
igantly put on the stage, and fairly acted—Mr. Haney, as a sycophantic 
| courtier, being, of course, as amusing as ever. Sapier’s WELLS rejoices in the 
Lyceum company, without CHaAnLes Maruews! Mr. Wricut, who does no- 
thing but move about now, is making the transpontine public laugh at the 
Surrey Tueatre, The Srranp has obtained a discreditable success by a 
| burlesque of King Lear. The author who could parody, the players who could 
| act, and the audience which could applaud, are all worthy of each other. Think 
of the mental condition of the human beings, before and behind the curtain, at 
| the Srranp TueatreE; and then remember that we still persist in sending mis- 
| sionaries to foreign parts! 





’ 
| Mr. Georce Buckiann’s Patriotic Sones.—The directors of the Polytechnic 
| Institution have judiciously added to the attractiveness of their establishment in the 
| eyes of holiday folks, by engaging the services of Mr. George Buckland to deliver a 
| musical lecture upon “Old English and Patriotic Songs,” with vocal illustrations. 
| This gentleman is gifted with that fresh, manly voice which gives life to a patriotic 


voice seems to well up spontaneously into a fountain of crystal clearness, and song; and in such songs as “ The Old English Gentleman,” and “ Stand to your 
i flow. As an actress she seems to have everything to learn, except Guns,” he is pleasing, dramatic, and impressive. f 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


square, goldsmith and jeweller—FrEeDERICK Tuomas Dop- 


Granada, 4, §; Linares, 7, 7} x. d.; Pontigibeaud, 14, 15; 
South Australian (copper), {,1; Australasian Bank, 80, 82; 


BIRTHS. 

CROSS.—April 8, at Ladbroke-place, Notting-hill, the wife 
of Lieut.-Colonel Cross, late Madras Army: a son. é 
JERVIS.—April 5, at Withington Hall, Cheshire, the wife 

of the . Carnegie R. J. Jervis: a son. 
IN.—April 8, in Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, the 
. n: a daughter. 
RUSSBLL.—April 5, at 3, Carlton House-terrace, the Hon. 
Mrs. Russell : a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
OOLES-LEGGE.—April 12, at Bramdean Church, Hants, 
Major-General William Cowper Coles, to Honora Augusta, 
of the Hon. and Rev. Augustus George Legge 
TRVING—BRUYERES.—April 11, at Southampton, Martin 
, $n of the late Rev. Edward Irving, M.A., to 
, daughter of Henry Pringle Bruyéres, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

COTION.—April 5, at Madingley, near Cambridge, Phil 
adelphia, widow of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart., 
aud daughter of the late Admiral Sir Joshua Rowley, 
Bart., uinety-two. 

i pril 9, at Exeter, the Lady Lisle, of Kenton, 





VICARS.—March 22, in the trenches before Sebastopol, 

Vicars, Captain ninety-seventh Regiment, | 

eldest son of the late Captain Vicars, Royal Engineers 
aged twenty-eight. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 10. 

TORRUPICY ANNULLED.—Wittram BiCKLEY, Stoke- 
ul . 
a — ~GEoRGE CuHristTmas Lona, Dartford, 
taper—Jouy Dawson, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, cattle 
= = — pag Canning Town, Plaistow- 
» Chgincer — JOHN ROLLASON and Jacon 
shee at Lier, Moxley Ironworks near Bilston. Stafford- 
masters—Mattrnoew RICHMOND STEELE, Leices- 
Jatendraper—J ames Miners, Redruth, Cornwall, grocer 
ialerzs, Sheficld, butcher—GrorGE MILNES, 
er—JEREMIAH Nrw, Sheffield, saw 
shire, achurer — Groce WILLIAMSON, Rochdale Lanca- 
lane cotton cloth manufacturer—GrorGe Rica, Leigh, 
Watel ner—SYLVEsTER LEW1s SAMUEL, Liverpool, 
h 
SO 
mere} 


ORC acturer. 
hant—¢ GQUBSTRATIONS. —J. M‘CALL Glasgow, 
Murray, Fossaway, Perthshire, farmer. 


Friday, April 13. 
BANKRU PTOIES ANNULLED.—Josern Grips, Blue 


& 


I 





i 


8-inn-road, livery stable keeper—CHARLES 
Rew", New Sarum, Wiltshire, soaner — ROBERT 
BANK AY: ngston-upon-Hull, sail maker, 


.—CHARLEs KinG Wirt, New Sarum, Wilt- 

ai mn agent Pea Mean, Se cere, Cheapside, com- 
SON, Hythe, Kent, boot and 

maker—Lovis Lipmay, Charles-street, N orthampton- 


DINGTON, Aldersgate-street, City, manufacturer of lacefalls 
—THoMASs BILLING, Cambridge, cooper—WILLIAM SvutT- 
CLIFFE, Bradford, Yorkshire, joiner and builder—CHARLES 
Anbott James-street, Long Acre, licensed victualler—JoHN 
Wixson Davis, Deptford, grocer—Saran NUTTAL1, Lower 
Tunstead, Lancashire innkeeper—JamMes GRANT, Birming- 
ham, tailor—CHARLES HARGREAVES and MicuagEL HaR- 
GREAVES, Bradford, Yorkshire, whitesmiths—JoHn BLAKEY 
and GEORGE BLAKEY, Keighley, Yorkshire, tea dealers— 


| WiLttIAM HoLtaDay and JAMES CLEMITSON, Watling- 


London Chartered Bank of Australia, {, 1 pm. ; Orien 


| Bank, 33, 35; Union of Australia, 66, 68; Australian Agri- 


street, City, warchousemen—JameEs Lams, EpwaRD LEwIs, | 


and WM. Tuomas ALLUM, Wouldham, Kent, cement manu- 


| facturers. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — Janet ROBERTSON’ 
Dunfermline, gas manufacturer —JameEs and JosePrn 
Fisuer Duntocher, merchants—AEEXANDER Barr, Glas- 
gow, poulterer—JaMEs STEEL and Sons, Dundee, engineers 
and ironfounders—W1iLi1aM Cowtg, clothier, Glasgow. 








Commercial Aitnirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, April 18, 1855. 
SETTLING day in Consols has passed off quictly enough. 








cultural, 28,30; Canada Government Six per Cent. Bonds, 
1084, 109; Crystal Palace, 33, 34; General Screw Steam Ship- 
ping Company, 153,164; North British Australasian Land 
and Loan, j, 1; Scottish Australian, Investment, 1), 13; 
South Australian Land, 37,38. 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, April 13, 1855. 

THE supply of Wheat since Monday is a | moderate, but 
the trade remains in precisely the same dull state as we 
last reported. The demand is of the most retail character, 
and confined entirely to the supply of the most pressing 
wants. Holders, hewever, do not press sales, and the 
business done is at former rates. The supply of Barley is 
smali, but there is rather less demand for distillation, and 
we cannot therefore report any improvement in value. 
The arrivals of Oats are only moderate, and there is no 
alteration in the value of any description since Monday. 

A few cargoes of Egyptian Wheat have been sold, arrived 
and on passage, at 42s. for Beheira, and 48s. to 46s. for Saidi. 
A cargo of Saidi Beans, near at hand, has been sold at 3ls., 


| and another of inferior quallity at 29s. 6d., cost, freight and 


The tendency to fall during the week has become more | 


apparent since the settling. The rumour of a_consider- 
able loan, some say fifteen millions, has kept the market 


from any rising, and the continued diplomatic delays at | 


Vienna have been added thereto. Even the most sanguine 


now begin to give up all hopes of peace on satisfactory, | 


terms. The invitation from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this morning to the capitalists of the City of London to 
meet him on Monday and arrange the terms of a loan, has 
operated seriously in our markets to depress them. 

Turkish Scrip and Consols have fallen again about 1 per 
cent., and a further fall may be expected to-morrow. Rail- 
way shares are also dull, but few operations. Foreign stocks 
are neglected. East Indian and foreign railways, however, 
are firm. Mines, save Imperial Brazil, Santiago, United 
Mexican, have been extensively dealt in, and continue very 
firm. 

Deneaia leave off at 4 o’clock at 91, 914; Turkish Scrip, 74, 
744, ex div. 


Caledonians, 59}, 604 ; Chesters, 12,13; Eastern Counties, 
lif, 11f; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 54, 56; Great Northern, 
88, 89; ditto, A stock, 72,74; ditto, B stock, 123, 125; Great 
Western, 64,644; Lancaster and Carlisle, 65, 70; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 754, 76; London and Brighton, 98, 100; 
London and North Western, 984, 99; London and South- 
Western, 82, 83; Midlands, 68}, 69; Berwicks, 70$, 714; Ox- 
fords, 26, 28; Antwerp, 8}, 84; Eastern of France, 343, 35; 
East Indian, 23, 233; ditto Extension, 13, 2 pm.; Great 
Luxembourgs, 29, 24; Great Western of Can 17}, 17%; 
Paris and Lyous, 22j, 23 pm.; Northern of France, 34, 
344; Paris and Orleans, 47, 49; Paris and Rouen, 40, 42; 
Paris and Havre, 22, 22}; Western of France, 6, 7 R 
Agua Frias, #, $; Imperial Brazil, 3},3$; Cocaes, 13,2}; New 





insurance. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosInG PRicEs.) 


| Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.' Frid. 








Bank Stock............| sesece i apliken 212 211g 212 | 211 
3 per Cent. Red. ....) ...... ee 91 91 9) 90 
sperCent.Con.An. 92} 924 2 2 925 | of 
Consols for Account 92; 924 924 92. 92 913 
33 per Cont. AM. ....) ...00. | cccee ecvceh | conemh 5 Saiiee poe 
New 23 per Cents...) 0.0... | .cccc. | eceee Tra coe Tea 
Long Ans. 1860......., 3§  ...... 4 35 315-16 4g 
India Stock............ 8+) .nas (43s bee 230 |. «..... 
Ditto Bonds, £1000. ...... wo ae pers B4 - | vga . 
Ditto, under £1000 14... 15 4 “in 
Ex. Bilis, £1000...... ot) Y 10 10 7; 
Ditb0,; £500 .cacccscsess! Secces rt) 7 TO * Vaass ' 
Ditto, Siusail .. a Rees 7 7 7 10 | 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Last OrviciAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEBK ENDING 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 

Brazilian Bonds .......... 99} | Russian Bonds, 5 per 

Buenos Ayres6perCnts. 544 |  Cents., 1822............... ove 

Chilian 6 per Cents 1022 | Russian 44 per Cents.... “ 

Danish 5 per Cents........ .... | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 1) 

Ecuador Bonds............ Spanish Committee Cert. 





Mexican 3 per Cents.... 21 | of Coup.notfun....... Ba 

Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 34 per Cents. .., 
Acc. April 16 ............ Belgian 4) pep Samte. tha * be 

Portuguese 4per Cents. Dutch 24 per Vents... 


Portuguese 8 p. Cents. Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif 
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Ret AL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 

Soeatiog,, sad during the week, will be performed ‘a Come" 
— LAW FOR LADIES. 


Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, G. Vining, Danvers, H. 
Cooper, and Miss Castleton. 


After which, Charles Dance’s Farce of 
KILL OR CURE. 


Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, F. Vining, Mrs- 
A. Wigan, and Miss Bromley. 


To conclude with the New Fairy Extravaganza, called 


THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF THE 
GOLD MINES. 


Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Miss Julia St. George, Miss 





4 Ormoude, Miss Maskell, Miss Bromley, and Mrs. Fitz- 
allan. 
XETER HALL.—SIR HENRY BISHOP. 


—To-morrow—Mr. MITCHELL to announce 
that a Second and Last EVENING CONCERT, upon an ex- 
tended scale, of Sir HENRY BISHOP’S VOCAL MUSIC— 
SOLOS, GLEES, and QUARTETTES—will take place, under 


2 (harp 
$ s of freedom” (Pity and protect the 
ce in London 
ng ; id the: c’ 
Glee ; “Tell me, my heart,” Miss Bire 
Sr light? GQuartette 
rus. Part 
Birch, and Chorus; 


irch, Solo ; 
Glee ; “As it fell upon.a 
wood, Duet; “The huge 


“Sleep, gentle lady” (by desire), 

= is Birch and Miss Hey- 

has enough to do,” Trio, &c. ; 

Song; “Fill, boys," Solo 

ng; “ Fill, boys,” Solo 

: vy Jane,” Mr. Sims Reeves (by desire) 

Song; “ Mynheer Van Dunck,” Glee and Chorus; “ God 

save the Queen.”— Reserved Seats (not numbered) 5s.; west 

lery, 3s.; area, 2s.; afew reserved and numbered stalls, 

s. 6d. Ti laces may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s 

Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; at the principal libraries 

and musiesellers; of Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheap- 

side; and in the office, at No. 6, Exeter Hall. The afternoon 

— concerts will shortly be resumed at Hanover-square 
ms. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A 

for disorders of the Pulmon - 

aw In diffieulty o ere redundancy of a Sal 

incipient consumption (of whi is the most i- 

tive indieation), they are of unerringe' In ast " 

and in winter cough, they have never been known to fail.— 

Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 

each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79>S8t. 
Paul’s-churchyard, London, and by all Druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN, PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS, &c. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
Srr,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
genges to those who may be distressed wi 
They have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
searcely able to sing from the effects of catarrh. I think 
they would be very useful to Cle: , Barristers, and 
Public Orators.— I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

To Mr. Keating. ‘THomas Francis, Vicar Choral. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 

direct from Newfoundland, of the finest lity, 
yale, purified, and — tasteless. Lmpcrial Measure 
> ~~ 2s.; pints, 3s. 6d.; quarts, 6s. 6d.; five-pint bov- 
es, 15s. 


Sf ome expressly state 





| 
> 
i 


*,* Orders from the coun 
“KEATING’S COD LIVER 


PEAUTIrUL HAIR, WHISKERS, and 
MOUSTACHIOS, are ennie pectncea in 2 or3 
D CRINUTRIA 





weeks, by COUPELLE’S CELEBRA 

the almost marvellous powers of which in the production 
restoration of hair, strengthening weak hair, checking I 
ness, rendering the hair luxuriant, curly, and glossy, mates 
seen to be believed. Dr. Ure says: “It is the only pre 

tion he can recommend for the nursery, as forming the basis 
of a good head of hair.” 2s. per package, at 68, Cornhill; 14, 
Edgware-road ; 154, Sloane-street ; Winnall, 78, High-street, 
Birmingham; Raimes and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburgh, 
and Mickl York; Whitaker, Sheffield; Haigh, 116, 
Briggate, 8; Jones, 5, Paradise-street, Live: 1; 
Ferris and Co., Bristol; Westmacott, Manchester; Hensleigh, 
Plymouth; Evans and Co., Exeter; Campbell, G Ww; 
= —e 3 all oa Cg —_ : free for 24 penny 
stamps, Rosalie Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, tenien. 3 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a so Beakees being worn round 
the body, while the sane resisting power is supplied b: 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by t, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below t e hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 


Pi * . 
BLASTIO » 
VE SROCKINGS, KNEE care. &c., for VARI 


©OSE all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
— ae eEmAINS, &c. They are “ »light 

ture, inexpensive and are drawn on e an 0) 
nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage. 





PITCH & SON'S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON. 


“We know of nothing more exquisite delicious than a 
rasher of Fiteh’s Breakfast Bacon.”— Weekly Paper. 


Extracts from Correspondents’ Letters. 
“a cannot get any Breakfast Bacon like in quality to 
““When in London, I purchased at your establishment 


some mild Wiltshire Bacon, whieh has been-so highly 

—_ of, that I wish you to send me a side of the: same 
uality.” 

™ Mr. —— requests Messrs. Fiteh and Son to send him a 


le of Bacon similar in every res the last.” 

“A good rasher of Breakfast , such as you supply, 
is not to be obtained in our district.” 

“Twas so pleased with the Bacon you sent, that I recom- 
——s it to every person I knew to be in need of such an 
article.” 

“Sir J. L.—— has the pleasure to enclose a post-office 
order.—The goods have arrived safely, and given perfect 
satisfaction.” 

This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 
83d. per lb.; the middle piece, of 12 Ibs., at 9d. per lb.; and 
other separate pieces. 


HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. s. d. 
Fine rich Chesire Cheese, per =a Cheese...... 0 74 1b. 
do. — dun 07 
Fine Salt Butter by Half Firkins........4.......... 10 
Good do. ey Dansunativeiie 011 
Fine Hams 8449 





Bacon, Hams, Tongues, German Sausages, Cheese, Butter, 
&c., securel ked for travelling, and delivered free of 
charge at all t e London Termini. 

Prepayment is requested where a reference is not sent 
with the order for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
(Established 1784.) 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
A ge ie MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 


ES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have succeeded by their Improved Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 


To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees ; suffice it to say that, by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so 
generally complained of in other ae cape is totally 
obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
It is. particularly recommended to those of consumptive 
constitutions, Ladies, and Children; and the healthy and 
strong will find it an excellent Luncheon or Supper. 


The Barley being prepared a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged; and 
to contain all the necessary properties for making adelicious 
pudding. It has also the en character for making 
very superior Barley Water, and will be found a most excel- 
lent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 


Cavutioy.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
PATENTEES, J. and J.C. ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and im Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c., in Town and Country. 








DRE. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical 
Analysis. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials :— 


Tue tate JONATHAN PEREIRA, 4M.D., 
-R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at_the University of London, 
Author of “The Blements of Materia Medica and Thera- 


peutics,” &c. &c. 


“IT know that no one can be better, and few so well, ac- 
quainted with the physical and chemical pro jes of this 
medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority 
on the subject. The oil which you gave me was of the very 
finest lity, whether conside’ with reference to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfi 
that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured.” 


THUR H. HAS M.D., F.L.S., Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, Chief Analyst of the yap! Commission 
- "= —— Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” 

. &e. &e. 


“T have more than once, at different times, subjected your 
Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to 
yourself—and I have atways found it to be free from all im- 
purity, and rich in the constituents of bile. So tis my 
confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in pre- 
ference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


Sold in bottles, labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s 
sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the ey ia respectable Chemists 
and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. ANsAR, HARFORD, 
and Co. will forward four haif-pint bottles to any part 
of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of a remittance of 
ten shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s.6d.; Pints (20 ounces),/4s. 9d., 
Quarts.(4@ ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE, 









PRWATE BBUGATION a 
Professor ‘SAUVALLE, Rue. des. i PARK... 
Pantheon, receives a select number of you 4 
Pupils They are treated as members of the Sea as 
ture, and the Sciences. Parti tion: item, 


For particulars, letter) to i 
sires Strand i8 ata or personal me to 4 
, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, Lond e 
Charing-cross. a : 


a 














ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES, i 
R. ARRIVABENE, DiLL., trom 
a air of’ Padua, who has 
n for -e years, gives private lessons in Italian 
French at his own house at the house of his 
also attends Schools both in town and 
ABRIVABENE teaehonon a plan thoroughly practic; 
mos m cannot to therough)y 
hend his lessens. 


Apply by letter toMr. ARRIVABENE, No, Michaet 
place, Brompton. 7 48. 


: —_——_ 
CRAUFURD HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHEMA 
AND CHEMIOAL SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD, BBR 


N R. PEARCE has pleasure in announcing 

that the increase of his pupils has } 
alterations and ent in é nf — to extensig 
every a 


raufurd House, 
rrangement for 5 t, 
During nine years medical attendance has been 
once. The various branches of polite-and usefa} 
are taught in the most approved, expediti and effecting 
methods. Seine is maintained, and good habits 
formed by careful training and vigilant su th 
upils speak French constantly, many as easily.as 
Jerman is a There are Singing and Davie oe 
A band of Music is being formed. Science:is taught es 
ri y. The younger pupils are under special and 
appropriate management. 





tally. 





The vigour, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm, in cricket, 
gymnastics, swimming, daily rambles, and ems 
sions into the neighbouring country, attest and 


encouragement afforded to the development of 
feelings and physical strength. The terms are trom 5 
to 40/. per annum. References of the highest respeetaity 
will be sent on application. 
Cae LOCKS, with all the reeent im 
provements. Strong Fire-proof Safes, 

Boxes. Complete lists of sizes and prices maybebaig 
application. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Chure! Lend, 
28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester 
and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 





HOBBS’ PATENT AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH LOCKS. 


Wy Sse. HOBBS, ASHLEY, and Co. m 
q now manufacturing their celebrated ; 
and ENGLISH LOCKS on the Premises, 97, 0 


and 33, LAWRENCE-LANE, LONDON; where bythe 
troduction of their Patent Steam . J 
enabled to guarantee SUPERIOR WORKM. 


bined with greater security, at a moderate price, 
any Locks produced, either in Town or Country. 


EVERY LOCK being made and ‘finished at the MAND 
FACTORY is WARRANTED, and bears THEIR OWS 
STAMP, without which none are genuine. 


These Locks can be procured by order 
spectable lronmonger in the United Ki 
WAREHOUSE, as above, WHOLESALE and 


N ILNER’S PATENT FIRE & BURGLAR 
SVL PROOF SAFES, fitted with HOBBS’ PATHT 
POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, form the Stro = 
against Fire and Robbery; they aremade of various 
sions, adapted for the security of Money, Plate,and imp 
tant Documents, Parish Registers, Xc. List of 
a can be had on application to HOB 

an i 


Wholesale and Retail Warchouses, 97, Cheapside; snd%, 
Lawrence-lane, London. 








Ss 


—— 





Bessers's MODEL WADE 
In gold cases from 10 guineas. In silver 
5 guineas. 


Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, andits 
performance guaranteed. 
BENNETT, WATCH MAN UPACTUBSA, 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 


—— 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BES 


ARTICLES ; 
T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnishing 


. Waschonsee. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Ha 
nishing List, free by post. - 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO, (Opening to the Monumest, 
London-bridge. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILED 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, thems’ 
pure, ante petive, and eMieacions in the purification 
lood 0} morbid matter, of bile, acids, 
bstances, h s of all kinds, which produce 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald , sore 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on my 
body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon he ln 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules as 
ae and every variety of sores on the face 
t is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and re 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa great female 
and will cure more complaints pon Sant culiar to the sex 
other remedy in the world. W. 
joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, AN 
le Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d » 
4s. 6d.; quarts, 7s.6d.; mammoths, 
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and FIRE-IRONS. 
nested, before finally de- 
§. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 
Newman-street), Nos.1 & 3, 
? Perry’s-place. They are the | 
‘and contain such an assortment of| 
meres RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and| 
ONGERY, as cannot be approached | 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or! 
‘of workmanship. Brig’ t Stoves, with bronzed | 
and two sets of bars, 21.148. to 51. 10s.; ditto} 
ts-and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to) 
Fenders complete, with standards, from | 
Steel Fenders from 2. 15s. to 62. ; ditto with rich | 
ts, from 2/. 15s.to 7/. 7s,; Fire-irons from } 


128.5 
eo oFoAIeD her P 

« _ 4s. ‘Sytvester and all other Patent 

ost to oi - plates. Ail which he is 


Cary th 
to sell at these very reduced charges— 
t Firstly —From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 
j 4 esndly—From those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash 
Taare Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED 


sans Messrs. Elkington and ae — 
’ best article next to sterling silver 
comparison the ve’ 
























ERFHCT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
tao by n0 possible test can it be distinguished from 
Fiddle Pate King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
is. .. 265. .. S2s. 
30s. 40s. . 468. 
3s. 42s. 48s. 
40s. 56s. 64s. 
403 58s 66s. 





ts, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at pro- 
s of re-plating done by the 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table msand Forks, 
full size, per dozen...... 12s. .. 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. 21s. 25s. 
en GiUtO............-2eeceeeeeeee 5s. 11s. 12s. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING | 


TRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
japan iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), | 

oe sad olassiied that purchasers may easily and at 

once wake their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 

aoney returned forevery article not approved of. 


9, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 1, 
sand 8, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 
PLACE, 


The 





ESSRS. SHOOLBRED AND BRAD- 
SHAW, $4, Jermyn-street, PATENTEES, Manufac- 
turers of every description of ELASTICAL SURGICAL 
BANDAGES, as recommended by all the most eminent | 
surgeons, inatknowledging the very extensive support they | 
have received, beg to call attention to the various improve- 
nents they are making in patent Elastic Stockings, Knee 
Caps, Socks, and Ladies and Gentlemen’s Spine Supporters. 
new of Belt, invaluable for prevention of 
and thecure of Rheumatism, Lumbago, &c. N.B 
Bvery description of India-rubber Bandages vulcanised on 
the newest principle, 


Bes OF THE MAKERS—BRUSHES, 
MS, of every description, whether 

e, household, or stable use, 30 per cent. 
other house in’ the trade, at the manufac- 
andy. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court-road (oppo- 
-street, a Saeeeee tooth 
; superior ditto -; the best that can be 

made, 6d. each.—N.B. The lowest price asked and no 
abatement. ; 


y 
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E 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trousers 
and Waistooat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 





#s, made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, and 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
Guinea Dress ‘Frousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, 
made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street. Por quality, style, and workmanship, cannot 
beequalled by any house in the kingdom. 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


ANEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
‘STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
XBW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
semble , or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
the teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
t observer ; they will never change 
bins Nod will be found superior to any teeth ever 
used. method does not require the extraction 
teeth ae operation, and will support and pre- 
an areloose, and is guaranteed to tm 4 
Mastication. Decayed teeth rendered soun 
Useful in mastication. , 
§, FLEET.STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


SS AND SINGING NOISES.— 
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MPERTAL ‘LOIRE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq... Depaty-Chairman. 

The Scale of Premiums adopted this Office wi 
found of a very moderate chomucer, we at the nate he. 
quite ote to the risk ineurred. 

Four-fifths, or 86 per cent. of the Profits, are to 
Policies every jifth year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the 
reduction aud ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 
cies this Comparry for the whole term of life. 
when they have acquired an adequate value. 
Securtry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., of 
whieh nearly 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by 
members of Mutual Societies. 

The satisfactory financial c of the CG 
elusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will 
by the following statement — 

At the close of the last Financial Year the sums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more than ..................0+ 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be 


effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


» aes 





y, @x- 
be seen 


NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 

Policies indisputable. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Whole profits divided annually. 

Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 

Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 





NEW AND PECULIAR SYSTEM OF LIPE 
ASSURANCE. 

THE Directors of the NATTONAL ASSU- 
RANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION invite 

attention to the New System of Life Assurance ex i 

meg en by this Association—viz., that of allowing Interest 

at the rate of 4 per cent. per Annum on all Premiums paid, 

instead of the remote and uncertain System of Bonuses 

usually adopted. 

By this plan, the Policyholder will secure to himself a 
constantly increasing annual income during life, as well as 
the payment of the sum insured to his representatives, at 
his death. 

Tables of Rates specially adapted to this System of Assu- 
rance may be obtained at the Office of the Company, 3, Pall- 
mall East, or forwarded free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Ist March, 1855. 


BAé LE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 





DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq., Chairman. 

JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, " 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, 5 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. | Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq, 

ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
CHARLES JELLICOER, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the 
sale and purchase of contingent and deferred Annuities, 
Loans of Money on Mortgage, &c. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by 
the Act of Parliament 53 George IL1., and regulated by Deed 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. | 

The Company was originally a strictly Proprietary one. 
The Assured now participate. quinquennially in four-fifths 
of the amount to be divided. 

To the present time (1854) the Assured have received 
from the Company in satisfaction of their claims, upwards 
of 1,480,0002. 

The amount at present assured is 3,000,0007. nearly, and 
the income of the Company exceeds 130,000/. per annum. 

At the last Division of Surplus, about 120,000/. was added 
to the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of 

fe. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without 
extra charge, to reside in any country (Australia and Cali- 
fornia excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, orsouth 
of 33 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not being 
seafaring persons by profession) between any places lying 
in the same hemisphere, and not within those limits. 

Assurances effected by persons on their own lives are not 
rendered void in the event of death occurring by suicide. 
duelling, or the hands of justice, unless su take 
place within one year from the date of the Policy. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 


Company. 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, 
outs . Tad, or will be sent, {~~ 





Prospectuses and Forms, may be 
free on application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s 
Agents. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 











Tnstan 


t relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 


mode of cure 

Yersation, to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 

Thirty-four t operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 
ients cured last week; many totally deaf in- 
Testored to perfect hearing. Testimonials 


from ; 
and persons remeerea en authority in London can be seen, 


Hegnga%e discovery is known and practised only by Dr 
$185: T a of the London Royal College of Surgeons, 

of + L.A.C., April 30,1846. Institution for the Cure 

i. »%, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. 

tients published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country pa- 


stop to empiricism “kery i > 
; quackery, and exorbitant fees 
Mreceipt of seven stamps, free. 


tT 





» Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is | 


No.3, PALL Mat East, Lonpon- 
Established A.D. 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


pas desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

_ are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 

by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 
perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Juty, at the 

Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 

| various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on applica 


| 
| 
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E WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES.—No. XIV. APRIL, 1855. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Memoms or Tue Courr orAusrem. 
Il. DrypEN AND. as. Times. 
Ii. Own Army : Irs Conprrion, AND rrs WANTS. 
1V. Lorp Patmerston As. PREMIER. 
V. Vicror. Hugo sap ais Wairixes. 
VI. ReorGANIsATION OF THE Crv1L SERVICE. 
Vil. Aeeepaare EXAMPLE OF THE UnITED 
ATES. 





w—§ 1. 


2. Politiesand 
an oe 


Contemporary Literature 
Education.—§ 3. Science, Pag om 4 . 
§ ery and Travels; Blosraphen§ 6. Deletes. 


London: JoHN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street; Strand. 


Just published, price 6d. 


HE WAR with RUSSIA: its @rigin and 
Cause. An Answer to the Letter of John Bright, 
Esq.,M.P. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD. 


London: R. THEOBALD, Paternoster-row. 
Also, by the same.Author, price 14., 
CHRISTIANITY not SECULARISM: The 
Practical Philesophy of the People. 
London : Honyoakez and Co., Fleet-street. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT an@ 
BILLS wpon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 

Broad-street 


A at the Company’s' Offices 
4 WILLIAM PURDX, Manager. 
London, April, 1855. 


T. GEORGE ASSURANCE GOMPANY, 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 


Capital, 100,0007., in Shares of 5/. each. Deposit, 17. per 
” Share. 











(On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, 
— of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment. 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 

Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 

Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 


others on the pa get og H+ ram ly 
s e . -yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge Yenodical fees or sleeps. 


Loans granted for long or short payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


A2BGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
$9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


Chairman— THOMAS SIKEIT ge ., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—-WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 





Richard E. Arden, 4 Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, E — Thomas Kelly, Bsq., Ald. 
Thomas Coongine, Sq. Jeremiah. Pil or, tan, 
James Clift, le Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


J. Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Physician —Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square.* 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry- 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH "THIS 
COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 


security. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed. capital 
—an ‘hasusanee Fund of nearly 400,0002., invested ommort- 
gage and in the ‘Stocks—and an income of 
80,0002. a year. 














Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 

Age. (One Year.| Seven Years. |WithProfits, Withoat Profits 
“20 }£0.17 8 | £019 9 | £115 10 4i li 
so | 113 127 25 5 207 
40/150 169 307 21420 
so | 114 1 11910 | 468 4001 
60 | 3 2 4 3.17 10 612 9 6 0” 











MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end of 
five years, and afterwards ly, to participate in four- 
fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. p to 
each policy can be added to the sum assured, applied in 
reduction of the annual pr or be recei in 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cashon 
the premiums paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
versionary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 
per cent.on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. omthe 
sum assured. 

One-half of the ““ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium 
remain for life as a debt upon the po at 5 per cent., or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have ‘been 
approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed t6 or residein any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend rem Sad at Throgmorton- 
street at a quarter before two o’c! . 

E. BATES, Resident Directer. 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCVL APRIL, 1855. 8vo, ey om a. 


Contents. 

I. SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Il. SIBERIA. 

Ill. ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

IV. THE CORRECTION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

V. HUC’S TRAVELS IN CHINA. 

VI. PASCAL PAOLI. 
VIL. THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

VIII. AUTOCRACY OF THE CZARS. 
IX. LORD BROUGHAM ON CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE. 
X. ARMY REFORM. 
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2. 
MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY 
Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. With 
Neer a. tts Lattore, oéited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 2 vole. 
8vo. n May. 


CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “The Experience of Life,” &c. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
(Barly in May. 


4. 
The CRIMEA; Its ANCIENT and 


MODERN HISTORY: the Khans, the Sultans, and the 
Czars: With Sketches of the Scenery and —— 
Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Post 8vo. 


5. 
The Rev. J. CONYBEARE’S ESSAYS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL, from the Edinburgh 
Review. [Nearly ready. 


LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or, Two 
— in Victoria . By WILLIAM HOWITT. 2 vols. post 


{In May. 
NARRATIVE of “she CRUISE of the 
Yacht MARIA amo rane ISLANDS in 1854. Royal 
8vo, with 11 coloured P (Nearly ready. 


8. 
A GLOSSARY of MILITARY TERMS: 
Intended as a Handbook for Junior CBee, | oe for 
Commissions, and Readers of Military His 


9. 
The Traveller's Library, Part 82. 


PRINTING: Its ANTECEDENTS, 
ORIGIN, and RESULTS. 16mo., price One Shilling. 
(On the 30th inst. 





Just published. 


x. 
TEGOBORSKI’S COMMENTARIES on 
the PRODUCTIVE FORCES of RUSSIA. Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 


xi. 


The Rev. B. POWELL’S ESSAYS on 
the SPIRIT of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, the 
UNITY of WORLDS, and t the PHILOSOPHY of GRE- 
ATION. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


xr. 

HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS selected 
from Contributions to the Hdinburgh Review. Second and 
cheaper Edition, with Additions. H vols, feap. 8vo, 21s. 

' XII. 


HENRY ROGERS’S ADDITIONAL 
ESSAYS from the Edinburgh Review, printed uniformly 
, ; baw First Edition, and forming a Third Volume. 8yo, 


SISTERS of CHARITY, CATHOLIC 
and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and at HOME. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY: an Argu- 
ment grounded in the Facts of his Lifeon Earth. By the 
Rev. J. YOUNG, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

XVI. 


GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. Trans- 


lated for the Traveller's Lib by RUSSELL MARTI- 
NEAU, M.A. . 16mo, 3s. 6d. dont orin 8 Parts, ls. —_ 















XVII. 


Mr. J. SILK BUCKINGHAM’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Including his Vo: , Travels, Ad- 
ventures, Speculations, &c. Vols. I. and iL, post Svo, with 
Portrait, price 21s. 


LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 
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LIST or NEW WORKS. 


in Mare” F 






NATURE-PRINTING APPLIED TO BOTANY. 
THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The First Part, Price 6s., large folio, consisting of Three NATURE-PRINTED Illustrations, with p 
by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Edited by Dr. LINDLEY, 


*,* The Work will be issued Monthly, and the Second Part will be published on the \et of May 
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BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 





Now ready, Gratis and Postage Free, : 


A LIST 
OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT: WORKS _ 


Withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT Sen sl and offered at greatly reduced 
or cas 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, AND 
MANCHESTER. 


76, cs 


























MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





LL the best New Works may be had in succession from this extensive Library aie 
Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all first class Country Subscribers of Two ‘ 
upwards. 7 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 








This day is published, in post 8vo, 10s. 64, 
HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, fa 
the First French Revolution to the Year 1880, 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON, 


Published in Monthly Parts. | 


HE COMMON LAW AND EQUITY RE- | A 
PORTS IN ALL THE COURTS, Part XXVII. 
Terms of Subscription for the Year. | 





The Entire Series (with Leading Statutes)............ £4 4 0 “This history is as valuable as it was a f 
The Reports (without Statutes) 3 3 0| gue wishes to know what Italy is pee 

5 hilt RO RAAT GMP ie ale ee information in these pages.”— Daily N a © 
SIE << sactalines sncoinntaeitaanasdonarnneinibneshnieainiacdiiell 2 2 0; London: Ricwarp BEentLEY, New Bw i 
Banbsentey ee ae 11 0} Publisher in Ordinary to her B tia: 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty gta Court)... 1 1 . } treatasstakcliiashaatail sa sg 
Sessions and County Court Cases, &C...............-0000++ x 2 | r ee 
Leading Statutes (Authorised Edition)................. 11 0} Next week, in small 6v0; @a, i 


| TARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN jj 
4 CRIMEA, including an Account of the 
Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermaun. — “ be 
a By Lieut. GEORGE PEARD, 20th Regiment, ty 
tex ready, price es a4 ry ied cloth, the | London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlir 
HIRD VoLUME of the NATURAL ISTORY IVISION, an Majesty. 
the Turrp VoLUME of the GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION of | Fublaper te Ordinary t one » her 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA. Conducted | 
Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT, and illustrated with | 
dal of 5000 Wood Engravings. hese Two Divisions | 
will be completed by the publication of the Fourth Volumes | 
of each in November next, and form the most complete 
CYCLoPRDIAS OF GEOGRAPHY AND NaTURAL Mastoss | | 
ever produced. Published also in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 
each, and in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. 
Baapsuny and Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect. 


Subscriptions received, by Post or otherwise, by. the 
Agent, Mr. Joun LINCOLN, 10, Little New-street, Gough- | 
square, London, and.by all Law ‘Booksellers 
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Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price ¢s. b % 
rP\ABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING 
THEM. Res 


By Dr. DORAN. 

Also, by the same Author, +38 

HABITS and MEN: with Remnants of Reeonls oat” 

| Mak ers of Both. Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 64 % 

Full of pleasant facts and racy anecdotes, <7 
told.”—North British Review. - 

London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-str 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Just publishe od, ina hander ome folio volume, price 12s., 
taining upwards of Six Hundred Wood E ngravings, 
ICTURES OF LIFE AND CHAR ACTER, | 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. By 

Joun LEECH. 

Beapevnt and Evans, 11, Bouveric- street. 





on- 





Sixth Edition, in 8vo, with “Maps, 15s, 
‘PHE PIFTEEN DECISIVE a 
| the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo, ~ ~~ 
By Professor CREASY, ; 
Professor of History at University College, Lond 


Loudon: RicaarD Bentiey, New Burlingtovain 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. D4 : 








MR. KINGSLEY’ s NEW HISTORICAL 
NOVEL. 
This day is published, Three Volumes, post vo, 31s. 6d. | 





| eee HO! or, THE VOYAGES — 
motehes —< ADV 7 N ine! wg iS o a! ~j oe AS ae This day is published, in small 8vo, with an Illustration’ 
night, of Burrouch, in the county o von, in the Rei 
of her Most Glorious Majesty Queen E lizabeth. Resdered \ ORLDS BEYOND | the EALTE 
into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. : 
} ) ‘orlds’ 
Cambridge: Macmriitan and Co.; London: Brn and Pee ne, crea’ ea 


Dapy, 186, Fleet-strect 





London: RicHarp BrentLey, New Burli 


This day is publishe d, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
JOURNEY throngh the UNITED STATES 


and Part of CANADA By the Rev. ROBERT 
EVEREST, M.A., late Chaplain to the East India Company. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


HE Purchasers of 


| r ublicher in | Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Now re ady, i in 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 158, 

N ARRATIVES of PASSAGES ia i 

4 GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1 


By Lieutenant-General Sir HENRY BUNBURY, 
| ee Quartermaster-Gencral to the army in the ie 
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the former Parts of the 














terranean. 
RESTORATION of BELIEF are requested to com. «Tt ic : 43 ve deeds i 
plete their sets as soou as possible, as the Parts wil! not = o . es inter rer pe by Boren: a Aes ms et a 
sold separately after May 15. | Valuable as a repertoire of historical facts. 7 fo 
aes London: Ricuarp bentiry, New Burlington ¥ 
Part II., pricé 2s. 6d.; Part HL price 3s ; also the com- Publisher in Ordinary to her Maja 
plete work in cloth, price 8s. 6d. ae pent ae ’ Co 


This te ts is s published, 
OEMS. By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES 
Large post 8vo, New and Enlarged Edition * 

Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William- str Sh 


Recently published, 


TH: POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
GUSTE COMTE. Freely translated and 
| eee MARTINEAU. ‘Two vols., large 
— 1, 16s 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co 
Davy, 186, Fleet-street. 


-; London: Prin aud | 


MR. ‘THOMPSON on STRIC TU ‘RE of the U RETHRA. 
Recently published, with Plates, cloth 8vo, 10s., 
TRICTURE of the URETHRA;; its Patho- 
. logy and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, | 
F.R.C.S. , Surgeon to the Marylebone Infirmary. 
‘The Treatise to w hich was awarded the Jacksonian Prize, 


by the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
in 1853. 


bt ‘ 


London : 








London: Joun Cuvrcuti1, New Bestlagten-ctvest | London: Jomy Capmany, 8, King William-strest 
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